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JANUS. 


CHAPTER IT. 


*¢ She hath directed 


How I shall take her from her father’s house.”’ 
Merchant of Venice.. 


On a damp May night, in the year 185—, a pair of dark 
horses, attached to a handsome close carriage, waited, with 
much stamping of hoofs and champing of bits, in a narrow 
and unpaved street in the suburbs of Milan. The coach- 
man seemed much out of humor at the delay in his 
master’s reappearance, and muttered sundry Italian oaths. 
The street might almost have been called a lane, for It was 
bordered with trees and led from a quiet avenue directly 
toward one of the rural roads. There were no lamps in it 
so far out as where the carriage had halted. Stationed in 
the densest shadow of the trees, the vehicle’s own lamps 
were unlighted. One of the distant clocks nearer the 
centre of the city had just struck eleven-and-a-half. 

The carriage almost touched, on its right, a brick wall. 
This wall was pierced by a gate. The gate let one into a 
deep garden, that daylight showed to be more or less weeds 
and ruin, crack-nosed Italian misconceptions of gods and 
goddesses, fountains that trickled instead of spouting, and 
battered rococo arbors, Following the path suggested by 
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the gate, and hurrying across the garden, one came to the 
Villa Fioraja itself, long since rented from season to sea- 
son, and sheltering Jew or Greek, British tourist or Paris- 
ian bankrupt, as chance and the real-estate agents might 
have it. The distance of the villa from the centre of the 
capital kept it empty much of the year. Just at present 
it was leased for six months to an Austrian, Count von 
Lillienberg. Upon this murky spring night it loomed up 
at the far end of the long garden, with five or six of its 
windows twinkling some definition of its extent. 

That same afternoon, its lessee, Count von Lillienberg, 
had gone to Turin to remain some days. His had been a 
busy life and full of coincidences. But the occasion of this 
journey presented a peculiarly important coincidence, in that 
this very evening had been chosen by his onlydaughter, 
Nadine von Lillienberg, whose beauty and accomplish- 
ments were pretty generally talked about in certain social 
circles of the town, for her elopement and marriage with a 
young man who was just then conspicuously before the ar- 
tistic public of Milan—Moritz Reisse, of Munich, musician 
and composer. It was Herr Reisse’s carriage which 
waited the romantic pair of young people, and it was Reisse 
himself whoat this moment was hurrying as fast as he could, 
tumbling over loose tiles and broken roots, toward the east 
wing of the villa, where Nadine von Lillienberg’s maid 
would give his impatient feet entrance. 

About these three persons—Count Wilhelm von Lil- 
lienberg, Nadine, and Moritz Reisse—there had been more 
gossip in Milan forthe past two months than on any other 
topic. Fortunately, the depth and precipitancy of the dove 
affair between the young people had, so far, not been part of 
the commentary. Gossip, however, is scarcely the word to 
describe the éclat which had attended Reisse’s advent— 
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a young Bavarian operatic writer, whose success, youth, 
physical attractions, and friendship with Meyerbeer at 
once opened to him the most exclusive doors in the place, 
and favored him with such further flatteries as his present 
fortunes invited. Of the young man’s birth little was 
known, or indeed asked, by his admirers—in fact, all 
that was asserted of him stated that he was the son of an 
obscure Munich musician, that he worked his way up into 
German popularity with some clever operettas, then won 
success with a grand opera, and, lastly, came to Milan on 
the invitation of a manager to superintend the production 
of a new work, which, like himself, was already vastly 
admired in the Italian city. His airs were whistled every- 
where. He himself was made one of the drawing-room 
darlings of the season. So much for Moritz Reisse. 

With the Von Lillienbergs it was quite another matter. 
For some twenty years Count Wilhelm had been an un- 
failing subject of scandal to certain capitals and summer- 
resorts of the Continent. It was Milan’s turn with him 
now. This turn was especially piquant in that, for the 
first time in his wanderings, Count von Lillienberg’s daugh- 
ter accompanied her father. She had lived with some 
Northern relatives since quitting her convent school. 
Count von Lillienberg looked upwards of fifty. He was 
tall, grizzled, and dignified in his manners. His family 
connections were undoubtedly good. His social good name 
and means of subsistence were growing worse and worse each 
year. He had long since played at ducks and drakes with 
a very tolerable fortune; and that his skill at cards had a 
good deal to do with his keeping up any establishment, or 
his migratory way of life, many unlucky persons had ruefully 
found out. Milan was now just about making up its 
mind that he was a chevaler d@’industrie, and little by little 
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gathering his past records for shocked examination. The 
final touch was added in the report that Count Wilhelm 
was now making the rounds of such places as might still 
know so little of his checkered career as to give hima 
social foothold, with the determination of marrying his 
aforesaid daughter to the richest parti practicable. Of 
the girl herself—she was little more than one—not an un 
kind whisper was current. She was singularly beautiful 
Her face already showed a character full of self-control and 
of sorrowful experience. She sang admirably. Those who 
did not like her, pitied her. It was the old story of An- 
gelica in her bonds awaiting the Ore. 

Her Ruggiero sped amid the tangled shrubbery with 
his mind ina tumult of anxiety and delight. “I am earlier 
than she expects me,” he thought; “perhaps I shall have 
to wait down in that chilly little porch for Lieschen. No 
—she will provide for that. Let me see, where did I put 
those railway-tickets ? In the other pocket ? Good! herethey 
are; and the express starts at one-thirty for Genoa. She 
will surely be ready by this time, early as I am; and that fat 
little priest ’’—he had arranged for the marriage ceremony 
to take place a few moments after midnight in an obscure 
little church not far from the Villa Fioraja—“ will not be 
kept long from his bed. Ah, my honored father-in-law 
that is to be!” he went on to himself, with a flash of dis- 
dain in his fine eyes, thrown away upon the darkness of the 
garden; “so you forbade me your threshold, did you ? How 
little you suspected my audacity or Nadine’s heart. You 
may be wise enough to win at your card-table, or clever 
enough to dupe society for a while, but you were not prudent 
enough to command your daughter’s company with you 
when you left Milan to-day. Heavens, what a scandal 
there will be!” He smiled at his last reflection, then 
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darted under a roofless arbor and around a weed-grown 
crescent. Murmuring half aloud, “To Paradise—to Para- 
dise,” with a laugh at his lover-like folly, he ran up a 
flight of broken steps, and, without knocking, awaited some 
preconcerted next move. From the road one of the horses 
neighed. The young man’s heart beat fast. As he peered 
from his coigne of concealment, running his eye over the 
obscurities of the old garden and the rear facade of the 
villa, a light step began to come pit-pat down the stair- 
case to the door. Moritz turned about, pressed closely 
against the jamb, and listened. The descending person 
gained the last of the flight within, and there paused on the 
other side of the door, as if awaiting some direct signal 
from him. He tapped lightly. A whisper filtered its way 
through the crack. ‘ Yes, yes, it is I, Lieschen,” he said, 
in chafing impatience; “don’t be so long. Everything is 
all right.” He trembled. Did any one else overhear ? 
How slow Lieschen was! 

Lieschen, a tall, raw-boned, young woman, Fraulein 
von Lillienberg’s devoted handmaid, pulled the door ajar. 
Moritz slipped in and saw that she had brought a candle 
down with her, which she had prudently deposited on the 
stair, and against whose light her angular figure stood out 
in silhouette. 

‘For goodness’ sake, Lieschen,” ke exclaimed, “ what 
did you bring that candle for? Surely I know my way 
in the dark, and you ought to also! I suppose that 
Friulein Nadine is nearly prepared—I will run up 
ahead of you. Oh, by-the-by, “he added, still in a hur- 
ried whisper, “I may not have so good a chance again, 
Lieschen, to thank you for your help to us both, and to 
give youthis. It will be luckier before than after the mar 
riage, you know.” He slipped some money into her haud, 
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and would have set his foot on the lowest stair. But the 
alert Lieschen intercepted his further progress. 

“Tf you please, Herr Reisse, you are not to go up.” Be- 
fore the astonished young lover could more than repeat 
her words and give her a glance of bewilderment, she con- 
tinued, “I brought the candle down so that you might 
read this letter and save trouble.” . 

“Letter! What letter? <A letter from—’ He 
snatched it out of her careful hand. ‘ From Fraulein Na- 
dine? Where is she? A letter!” Ile broke the seal. 
“She is not ill?” 

‘Tf you please, Herr Keisse, she has gone to Turin with 
her father.” 

Moritz Reisse’s jaw fell, and his black eyes opened in 
such consternation that Lieschen, who was suspicious of 
the whole race of young men, in all walks of life, drew 
back. 

A thousand unlovely thoughts coursed through Reisse s 
head during the second or so that he stood there, forgetting 
the letter that Lieschen had given him in his alarm at her 
last announcement. All had then been discovered? Oh, 
cursed spite of fate! Just on the eve of their happiness 
Count Lillienberg’s wary eye must have widely opened, 
and poor Nadine been borne off Turinward, a weeping 
captive! Moritz felt like a prince whose fairy castle comes 
tumbling about his ears. 

But when he tore open the letter and, leaning down to 
the dripping candle, began to read it, so curious an expres- 
sion stole, with each line, over the young man’s face, that 
Lieschen remarked it in the feeble and fluttering light. 
She watched him. He turned back—re-read—again re- 
read—dashed on into the second page—then seemed again 
to dissect the meaning, line by line. Once or twice he 
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looked up from the communication, as if its contents made 
him forget where he stood and what he did. He had grown 
pale when he finally turned to Lieschen, and seemed to 
control a violent agitation by so visible an effort that 
the grim servant exclaimed, “Herr Je!” under her 
breath. , 

Reisse stared at her for a few seconds. His lips trem- 
bled so that he could not speak. “Herr Je!” muttered 
Lieschen, still standing bolt upright with her lean arms 
folded, “ Er ist ganz wahnsinnig.” 

“Did you know what is in this ?” he asked, fiercely. 

“‘T—J—that is, I suppose it is a note bidding Herr 
Reisse—good-night,” stammered Lieschen. 

He gave a bitter laugh. , 

“Yes, it is just that,” he replied. “A note bidding 
Herr Reisse—good-night! Did you—but what folly to 
ask you/” he said, angrily, as to himself. He crumpled 
the letter tightly in his fingers. 

“One moment,” he added, sharply. “I will go upstairs 
after all. Ihave areason. It is for the last time. Go be- 
fore, with the light.” 

Lieschen was too nervous now to refuse. She piloted 
the young man upward. They crossed a corridor and 
then another; after which Moritz entered a large apart- 
ment, furnished rather sparsely but handsomely enough. 
A fire smouldered on the hearth. The room was half 
lighted, and the bed-chamber beyond, not moreso. He 
could see everywhere signs of elaborate and hurried pack- 
ing, doors opened, a litter of ribbons and discarded stuffs, 
French-heeled boots and worn slippers, passés gowns, and 
two or three broken trunk-trays. All was still, except a 
little sputter from the summer fire. 

Moritz stood motionless in the centre of the apartment, 
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staring now on this, now on that side, at the disordered 
floor. 

“Whose trunks are those?” he asked, curtly, pointing. 

“ Mine, Herr Reisse,”’ replied Lieschen. “I am to de- 
spatch the rest of the things to-morrow, and join Friulein 
Nadine at Turin the day after. You did not know, then,” 
she went on, with well-meant hypocrisy, “of Friulein 
Nadine’s plan of going ?” 

“No!” the young man returned, in a stormily-inflected 
monosyllable. Lieschen looked like a frightened grenadier. 
Reisse gave a parting glance at the familiar furniture and 
littered floor, and, after it, seemed to recover a certain 
portion of needed self-control. 

‘‘Thank you, Lieschen,” he said, more kindly; “I will 

go down now. I am glad I came up—very glad too, of 
this letter.’ He walked to the grate and put it to the 
embers and saw it burnt. “ Good-night—and good-bye, as 
you say you are going to Turin, too. I have no message 
for Friulein Nadine.” 
_ He hurriedly left the room. Lieschen had hardly time 
to light him down the stairs. She heard him exclaim 
something as he opened the door at the foot and darted 
out into the night. The tone rang in her ears for days. 
Then she returned to the deserted chambers and, first of 
all, to the fireplace, where she proceeded to examine, on 
her knees, the relics of the enigmatical letter. But it was 
a pile of ashes. “ What a pity!” she murmured; “I 
should have so liked to read it. All she told me was that 
she had of a sudden come to the conclusion that the wed- 
ding could not take place at present. H’m! she is a 
strange girl! Iam glad that she has given me the green 
silk dressing-gown.” 

Meanwhile Moritz Reisse had walked stumblingly back 
to his carriage. The coachman looked sharply, and noticed 
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that he was alone. “To the church, signore ?” he asked. 

“ To my own rooms,” the bewildered lover said, angrily. 
“ After that, you may go to the chapel and tell Father Cirilo 
that there will be no wedding to-night. Give him this.” 
He handed the servant money and leaped into the care 
riage, adding, as he slammed the door, “Tell Father Cirilo 
I will see him to-morrow afternoon—to explain.” 

The carriage set out at a quick trot toward the centre of 
the capital. 
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CHAPTER. II. 


‘¢ The actors are come hither my lord.”’ 
Hamlet. 


On a warm Sunday evening in May, a few years after 
the events to which the preceding chapter has been devoted, 
a knot of chorus-singers, players in the orchestra, and 
minor actors of the B Hoftheater loitered about the stage 
door of that resort, grumbling over the special rehearsal on 
which Manager Rédel had insisted. To the extreme dis- 
gust of the capital the Hoftheater had been closed for 
months, first because of a fire, and second, a death in the 
Ducal connection. But the announcement of a brilliant 
spring season, to be inaugurated with anew comic opera by 
Moritz Reisse, now arrived at the height of popularity in 
Germany, delighted the town. The advancement of art, 
and especially music, in his capital was a solicitude to His 
Highness, the Duke, and under his fostering care, B 
had become noised abroad as quite a theatrical and musical 
centre. 

Pacing arm-in-arm slowly up and down the outside of 
the chatting groups (who were awaiting the advent of the 
manager and composer, after having themselves been duly 
recorded as present) were two young girls, unattended by 
any male cavalier, and apparently absorbed in one of those 
conversations which seem to be a great satisfaction in 
female friendships. 

The elder of the two, Elsa Ehlert, was slender and dark- 
haired, and of a grave and thoughtful way of speech. Side 
by-side with the plump, blond, and vivacious personality 
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of her companion, Bertha Grauschimmel, of the aitos, tie 
contrast between them was marked. A glance, too, at Elsa 
Ehlert’s serious young face would have hinted that just at 
this particular moment only so much of Bertha’s rattle 
was heard as might call forth a “ yes” or “no” in the 
right place, and that the rest of her friend was walking 
distant paths alone. Long years afterward one who had 
known Friéulein Ehlert from her youth up remarked that 
he always applied to her the lines: 


Thou hearest my voice... 
But, with mine, others that I cannot catch. 


This was true of her all her famous kfe. 

“So, you see, dear Elsa,” Bertha was saying, with 
abundant temper in her blue eyes, “I have just fought, 
fought, fought with him all week—ever since! So pro- 
voking ! Otto can be as nice as anyone if he likes! Now, 
shall I answer his letter at once, or wait?” 

There was no reply. Bertha glanced around in sudden 
suspicion. “Ido declare!’ she exclaimed, in aggriev- 
ment, “ you haven’t heard a word I’ve been telling you! 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Elsa, how can you tease 
abody so?” And thesprightly little Bertha administered 
a sharp pinch to her guilty confidante. 

Elsa stammered out, “I beg your pardon, dear Bertha, 
Indeed, I did hear almost everything, and it is very inter- 
esting, I’m sure. I couldn’t help my thoughts straying 
just that second or two. Please go on!” 

“Please go on, indeed!” retorted Bertha, saucily. 
“ Not I, truly! Look here, Elsa; when that sober, solemn 
lover of yours, Johann Steins, comes to sit of an evening 
with you, do you go wandering out of yourself a thousand 
miles or so? [ hope he likes it, if you do!” 
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“Vm afraid I do wander sometimes,” Elsa responded, 
frankly, recalling vague complaints of her patient betrothed. 

“ Then tell me, for pity’s sake, what you fall to thinking 
about ?” queried Bertha, pressing her friend’s arm more 
closely, as they turned from the limit of their promenade. 
“ Not about Steins, I’m sure ?” 

Elsa smiled—a sober, peculiar little smile, as if she felt 
the difficulty of answering Bertha to that thoughtless 
young woman’s real information. “ No,” she said, gravely, 
“not at such times about Johann—fond as I am of him. 
There are so many things to come and go through one’s 
head allthe day long. Life seems such a strange thing to 
one, dear ; more wonderful each week. I feel somehow as if 
all of mine that is worth living were yet to come. Besides, 
there is my music. ‘ Pring Max’ runs in my mind over and 
over again.” 

‘Well, if kept hearing tunes in my ears when there 
wasn’t so much as a fiddle going in the street, I should cer- 
tainly think my stomach wasout oforder. I’m sure I sing 
in the Hoftheater almost as much because I like singing 
as for the little money to be got by it ; but directly I get in- 
side the dressing-room again, catch me thinking twice about 
what we’ve been shouting upstairs! Oh, Elsa, you are a 
queer, a very queer girl, and no mistake! JI believe that I 
don’t half understand you yet. But’—and Bertha slipped 
her arm out from Elsa’s that she might give the grave girl’s 
waist an affectionate little squeeze—“ you are certainly 
the dearest and best girl, too, that ever drew breath! Do 
you hear that ? ” 

Before Elsa could answer, a severe but kindly old voice 
from behind interrupted: “Fraulein Ehlert is assuredly 
one of the best girls in the world; as for the queerness, 
that I don’t know about.” 
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The two friends turned. They recognized the stooping 
figure and whitened hair of old Anton Delié, for years the 
first ’cellist of the Hoftheater. The kindly old musician 
held out a hand to each, paternally. “Well, my children,” 
he said, “ how do you both relish losing your holiday even- 
ingsagain? They are later, too, in getting to work than 
they ought to be.” 

“Do you know, Papa Delié,” Elsa answered, raising her 
calm eyes to his, “I believe I had rather singthis music by 
Herr Reisse than do anything else.” 

“ T’ll wager that she cares a deal more for her singing, 
Papa Delié, than she does for anything else—even Herr 
Steins,” quickly interrupted the mischievous Bertha, with 
whom Elsa’s betrothal was a sore point. 

“ Perhaps I do,” returned Elsa, seriously, meeting a 
look of warm sympathy in the old violoncellist’s eyes— 
“perhaps I ought to. But, oh, Papa Delié,” she continued, 
abruptly, as Bertha Grauschimmel spied a beckoning 
acquaintance and darted away to argue some pressing 
question with her, “I so wanted to ask you since the last 
rehearsal exactly what you think about young Herr Reisse’s 
music. This ‘ Pring Max’ puzzles me terribly.” She 
laughed gently. 

“ Certainly not to sing it? ‘There is hardly a page of 
the choruses that should trouble you, my chili.” 

“ Oh no, not that,” she answered, hesitatingly, “ but— 
but it is something about the music itself when I hear it. 
I don’t know that I can tell you just what it always seems 
to want, tome. It does want—something. It is all beau- 
tiful; but I can’t help thinking when we are working at it 
that Herr Keisse does not really do himself justice in it. 
Do you? It never sounds to me like the kind of music 
that is sincere music—what a man writes because he can- 
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not help writing it. ‘Prinz Max’ sounds to me, dear 
Papa Delié, like an opera that is made because a person 
tries to make it, not one that makes itself in Herr Reisse’s 
mind first, and because he can’t keep it out of him.” 

She stopped, lookiug intently into the old man’s face, 
with heightened color and shining eyes. Bertha would not 
have complained now that her friend was in any divided 
state of being. 

To Delié, who had taught Elsa from her childhood, him- 
self a musician of singularly educated perceptions, in spite 
of his present modest position in his art, there was always 
a wonderful charm in watching how this girl’s finest in- 
tuitions asserted themselves. Her insight into the gen- 
uinely great, her unerring divination of the false or flip- 
pant, delighted him. The young singer’s mind seemed to 
him a balance in which she unconsciously weighed every 
day and hour what concerned her beloved music. The 
scale invariably fell true. 

He looked affectionately at her, and nodded his white 
head. “ Your heart is a sound tutor, my dear,” he replied. 
“Herr Reisse has, I think, yet to meet his inspiration. In 
this work there is much that shows what he will do; let 
him meet it. Then, be it a love, a grief, a hate, a joy, 
why then, when this inspiration does come to him, it will 
be like dipping his pen in fire—mark my words.” 

‘Perhaps he has lost this—inspiration,” Elsa said, 
gravely. 

‘Found then, or first greeted, ‘Prinz Max’ will be 
dross compared with what Herr Moritz Reisse will give to 
the world—in days when Friulein Elsa Ehlert is walking 
the great stages of Kurope as the famous singer of her 
time.”’ 

The girl blushed and shook her head. Delié involun- 
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tarily thought of her : so young, so lofty in her aspirations 
so talented, and as yet so obscure. ‘“ And therefore hid- 
den from all the evil that may be lying in wait for such a 
spirit; the pain that is its penalty for so keenly feeling,” 
he added, in his heart. The girl stood tranquilly, absorbed 
in her own imaginings. The loving old man reached for- 
ward and took her slender hand in his own and kissed it. 
“God give to thee forever a joyful heart as well as a great 
name!” he said, almost with a sigh. He released her 
fingers and turned to Bertha Grauschimmel, who ran up to 
them laughing over some victory which her sharp tongue 
had just achieved. 

It was lucky that Bertha’s appearance made a slight in- 
terruption. Otherwise an unseen listener to the last half 
of the conversation between Delié and Elsa Ehlert might 
have failed in making good his concealed escape. The 
passage to the stage was dark enough to hide any person 
who stood within its narrow doorway, immediately outside 
of which Elsa and Delié had paused. A young man, 
straight-backed and vigorous, of some twenty-seven years, 
clad in a trimly fitting black suit, stepped back into the 
theatre as fast as he could, with a mortified expression on 
his face, and knocking over a broom and an empty box as 
he vanished. It was Moritz Reisse, a trifle older than a 
few years earlier in Milan. He entered the Hoftheater 
by the front, and was hurrying out, with his usual light 
step, to beg the orchestra to follow him at once, when the 
sound of his own name from Elsa Ehlert’s and Delié’s lips 
checked him into motionless eavesdropping. 

He had no time to indulge in any reflections, for the 
long-expected Manager Rodel (who was kindly doing duty 
as chorus-master owing to the desertion of that function- 
ary) and Friulein Topp, the leading soprano, came breath- 
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lessly up the street. The entire group began hurrying 
with them into the theatre, where Moritz had already 
seated himself in his conductor’s chair. Thestage was lit 
with a few flaring gas jets. A half-dozen carpenters were 
adjusting some indispensable pieces of the first scene of 
“Prinz Max.” Beyond loomed up cavernously the black 
abyss of the empty auditorium. 

“Clear the stage there—all!” the indefatigable Stage- 
manager Urach was proclaiming. “Courtiers, you stand 
more to the left—that’s it! Ladies, fall back a little to 
the right—not in such close knots! That’s better.” 

Moritz’s eye had already singled out his untutored critic, 
Elsa Ehlert, as she stood among the sopranos, to whom in- 
deed her rich voice and certain attack was a sheet-anchor 
in dangerous moments. He had marked Elsa before, as 
some one more or less detached from the Gretchens and 
Katchens about her, although he individualized her only 
as a young woman of somewhat better breeding than her 
companions, and for some mysterious reason a protégée of 
Manager Rédel. But now, in spite of the pique to his 
vanity her words had offered, he studied anew the passion- 
less sweetness of her profile as she bent over a music-page 
a friend held upto her. He said to himself, with sudden 
appreciativeness, “ My faith, you may take a great deal 
upon yourself, my fair young lady! But you are surpris- 
ingly beautiful, as likely you know.” 

“Herr Reisse, Herr Reisse! All right—we are ready 
when you are!” came Stage-manager Urach’s sharp voice, 
cutting short Moritz’s cogitations. “Friulein Topp, 
please be good enough to recollect that you and Herr Sil- 
bersteim must not lean so affectionately on the rail of that 
summer-house in Act One; if you do, down you will both go, 
I warn you.” (Here a suppressed titter among the chorus, 
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as Friulein Topp’s weight was generous.) ‘“ Now, ladies 
and gentlemen,” cried Moritz, looking about him for the 
last time, “‘ be ready to begin the instant the introduction 
ends;” and thereupon the first chords of the spirited little 
prelude of “Prinz Max” awoke the echoes of the Hof- 
theater. The firm hand and supple wrist of the conductor 
flashed the white baton in quick curves above Moritz’s 
shoulder and head. Violin and oboe and horn were prompt 
to catch his warning glance and come in manfully with the 
beat. The charm of Reisse’s features as he directed was 
doubled by that look that one is sometimes lucky enough 
to catch on the face of some orchestra leader to-day—the 
expression of the artist absorbed with every fibre in un- 
folding his message of art. 

But the message did not gosmoothly. As the finale of the 
act drew near, vulgarly speaking, a neck-and-neck race be- 
gan between the soloists, chorus, and orchestra. Presently 
everything came to a stand-still, with Rodel lecturing the 
tenors, and Reisse admonishing Fraulein Topp and Herr 
Silbersteim. ‘Oh dear, oh dear, what shall we do by 
Sunday, if you can’t remember better than this what 
you’re told?” rose Rédel’s pathetic complaint, as he 
darted up and down among the derelict. “It is allegretto, 
not allegro/ You just go galloping along like a lot of 
post-horses! Now, onceagain! Go ahead, Herr Reisse!” 

Just as the tricky passage was being again given forth 
lustily and smoothly enough to lure the Heimdall-eared 
Rédel into an approving nod, Elsa Ehlert noticed a door 
opening and shutting at the distant end of the auditorium. A 
gas-burner sparkled out. By its aid, a couple of gentlemen 
cautiously effected a descent toward the stage, and with the 
last note of the finale, came forth from the darkness, clap- 
ping their hands loudly. One seemed an elderly man, of 
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small stature, wrapped in a fur-lined surtout and of an un- 
mistakably Israelitish cast of features. The other was a 
strikingly handsome blond man of thirty, with a bright, 
good-humored face, and was immediately recognized by Elsa 
as Count Alexis ven Gravenhorst, the son of a wealthy and 
titled banker of B , lately deceased. Count Alexis 
was joint owner of the Hoftheater with the Duke, and a 
great friend also of Moritz Reisse. In fact, he had sug- 
gested to Rédel, Moritz’s advent to B : 

But great was Elsa Ehlert’s surprise to see the deference 
with which both Manager Rédel and Herr Reisse now 
saluted the young banker’s Jewish friend. Low were the 
bows and cordial the greetings. She understood the mys- 
tery when she heard Manager Rédel saying—“ Arranged 
with the greatest difficulty, I assure you. My chorus- 
master has run away; and you know, my most respected 
Terr Meyerbeer—” The little Jew, with the hook nose 
and withered little hands, that looked as if fingering velvet 
or satin in a shop might be their normal employment, was 
Meyerbeer—Meyerbeer, then reigning as the king of lyric 
music in Italy and Germany, as his friend Rossini had 
reigned just before him. Elsa Ehlert looked at the unim- 
posing, indeed commonplace figure, and studied the im- 
passive round facé almost with incredulity—certainly in 
disappointment. Had this man put upon music-paper such 
an episode as the Benediction of the Daggers ?—or from 
behind that calm forehead had there come any such duet 
as “Oh, ciel! ou courez vous? ”’—and all the power and 
passion of that famous fourth act of “The Huguenots ” ? 

“Well,and what have you been about now ?” the great- 
little man was presently saying to Reisse, still his pet, if 
not his pupil. “What I just heard was not bad, not at 
all bad—although [ think you might gain a bit in effect 
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in one place, I forget just where. Let me see your score 
@ moment.” 

Moritz obediently reached down the bulky manuscript. 
His former instructor began skimming through its pages, 
pausing here and there and occasionally taking the liberty 
of making a correction with his ready pencil. He keptupa 
characteristic running commentary all the while. “So!— 
that is excellent—I would not have given the clarionets the 
melody there—Lord! my child, you haven’t any business 
with such doings as this /—your effect is spoiled there; and 
do, for goodness’ sake, recollect that effect in music is abso- 
lutely everything—what does the second horn say to that 
third measure ?—nobody but a man of my teaching would 
ever have brought in the drums that way, you clever- 
head !”’—and so on, until Count von Gravenhorst came up 
to cut short a monologue, under which, with its pencil 
obligato, and in the presence of his orchestra, Moritz was 
waxing nervous enough. 

“Come, my dear Herr Meyerbeer, we must be off!” 
Von Gravenhorst exclaimed, heartily. “ Auf wiedersehen, 
Reisse; and make your plans for coming up to Graven- 
horst Lodge the first moment that all this musical work 
will permit you. My wife is looking forward with great 
pleasure to your acquaintance, and we propose to keep 
you with us all summer.” 

“You will be here in time for the first notes on Sunday 
night ?” asked Moritz, smilingly. “I do hope that noth- 
ing will go wrong between now and then. May I look for 
you?” | 

“Certainly,” returned Alexis von Gravenhorst, “and 
for my wife, too. You know which my box is—the upper 
one yonder. Farewell, till Sunday.” 

Von Graveuhorst took Herr Meyerbeer’s arm and drew 
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the intent composer’s eye from off the pages of “ Prinz 
Max.” But, alas! as he yielded the score into Reisse’s 
hand, the author of “ Les Huguenots ” and “ Le Prophéte” 
turned and, unasked, whispered in his protégé’s ear a sen- 
tence or two which covered Moritz’s face with a blush of 
mortification: “A clever thing, my dear child, but still 
not more than half worthy of your talents. Try again, 
with something that will give you more inspiration than 
this seems to have done. You can grind owt four or five 
such works as this in a year!” 

Having uttered which laconic speech very good-natured- 
ly, Herr Meyerbeer departed with the Count, escorted by 
Herr Rodel, and amid a burst of applause from the gazing 
musicians, which he courteously acknowledged. 

Luckless Moritz! Wounded in amour propre, of which 
he had a plentiful supply, first by a thorn-prick from a 
wild rose, and now by this arrow from a master hand! 
What could he do but scramble back into his chair with 
ared flush upon his olive cheek and mutter an angry 
ejaculation? The rehearsal proceeded, and very satisfac- 
torily; but the tuneful numbers gave him no pleasure. 
To be told twice in one night that “Prinz Max” was a 
waste of his talent, a stop-gap! His wrath burned quite 
as hotly against Elsa Ehlert as against his critical teacher. 
Elsa was the bird in the hand that was to be punished 
instead of a dozen Herr Meyerbeers in the bush; and 
chance presently gave him an opportunity of revenging 
his piqued self that in a cooler moment he would have 
smilingly dismissed. 

The rehearsal came to a surprisingly brilliant close with 
the delightful Hochzeit-Marsch, and singers and orchestra 
at once began running off, wrapping up throats, slipping 
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instruments into cases, aud exchanging a few parting 
omments in groups. 

Reisse walked across the stage to proffer his arm to 
Friulein Topp. He passed close beside Elsa Ehlert, 
Bertha Grauschimmel, and two or three other members of 
the female chorus. They bowed. He doffed his hat 
ceremoniously and said with vindictive sweetness and a 
meaning glance at Elsa, “Thanks, Fraulein Ehlert! 
thanks, Friulein Grauschimmel! for your kind justice 
to the “Pring Max” to-night—especially if any of you 
may be pleased to consider it as music that is not sincere 
music, or not of the kind that makes itself because one 
cannot help writing it. Good evening, ladies!” which 
Parthian shaft having been let fly with a smiling counte- 
nance, Moritz quitted the Hoftheater, with Friulein Topp 
appendant. 

Elsa Ehlert flushed burning red. She opened her 
mouth, as if to make some rejoinder, and then, overcome 
with mortification at the discovery that her conversation 
had been overheard, turned away from Bertha and the 
rest as quickly as she could. They, fortunately, only half 
caught or half understood Herr Reisse’s speech, and simpered 
him adieu, in pleasure at what they took for some high- 
flown compliment. Elsa looked about in helpless misery 
for Delié, but he had departed, so, controlling her anger 
as well as she could, she mutely accepted Bertha’s proffered 
arm, to walk homeward with the party, too vexed at her- 
self to utter a needless word until they left her at her 
doorstep. 
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CHAPTER IL 


‘*T hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted, 
Aud to be talked with in sincerity, 
As With a saint.”—Measure for Measure. 


“Wet, I never heard anything more impudent, ]’m 
sure!” asserted Bertha, as she sat in Elsa’s sunshiny 
little kitchen the next morning, having listened with wide- 
open eyes and ears to Elsa’s confession. “The idea of his 
daring to say such a nasty thing. I thought it was queer 
he came so out of his way and made that long speech to 
you and Marianne and me. My goodness! I wish it had 
been me he aimed at! Id have given him back a good 
word for himself!” 

‘What must he think of me?” returned Elsa. “A 
dreadfully presuming, conceited girl, I’m sure, to dare to 
pull to pieces his opera, just as if | knew more than a 
professor! I wonder if he heard every word that I said?” 

“You may guess he did,” replied Bertha, contemptuous- 
ly; “those black-eyed, black-haired people are the worst 
sneaks to listen, composers or what-not! Wouldn’t I like 
to tell him what I think of eavesdroppers, gentle or 
simple! And to make you feel so badly, too, you poor 
dear!” 

“T don’t feel as if I could face him again,” murmured 
Elsa, with the mocking words and pointed salute and 
ironical smile recurring to her. ‘ He must despise me for 
an out-and-out fool.” The young girl deluged the canary 
with seed in her bitterness of spirit. 

“Look here, Elsa,” said Bertha, rising from her stool, 
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for the conversation had been pretty well prolonged 
between the two girls; “it seems to me that you are a 
good deal more put out at having”—and here Bertha 
began smiling mischievously and cast a prudent eye 
toward the open street door as if hasty escape might be 
desirable—“ at having offended this awfully good-looking 
and young and soft-voiced Herr Moritz Reisse than you 
would be if he were gray-haired and bent double and an 
old fellow, like Herr Meyerbeer. I’ve seen it in your eyes 
for a week, my dear, and if I were Johann Steins, I would 
—oh, my goodness, don’t look at me so savagely! good 
morning, good morning!” Gathering her petticoats about 
her and giggling at her own insinuation Bertha made a 
nimble exit, leaving Elsa standing in the middle of the 
floor with the frown still on her broad, white brow, which 
her irrepressible friend’s banter had suddenly brought up. 

* Good-looking ! young!” she repeated to herself scorn- 
fully. ‘‘As if I cared a pin for his fine eyes and his fine 
voice !—or for anything except having seemed a silly and 
talkative girl to a—well—a musician of talent! But what 
is the use of crying about what cannot be helped now ? 
Since he overheard, why, there is no more to be said. The 
best thing I can do, now that the house is settled, is to go 
put and get a little air in the Park until it is time for 
father’s dinner, and put Herr Moritz Reisse, composer, 
out of my head!” 

She kissed the old man gently, as he sat half-slumbering 
over a book in his arm-chair, and taking her hat from its 
peg left the house. On the way to the Park she stopped 
and begged the company of the little child of a neighbor, 
who trotted along by her side in great contentment; and 
the two presently entered one of the quiet, sunny alleys of 
the Augusta Garten, 
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The midday air was full of the delightful languor of the 
early year-time. The broad stretches of fresh green and 
the patches of golden sunlight on the gravel made pleasant 
vistas, as holding small Sepperl’s hand, she passed abstract- 
edly onward, with her head bent down beneath her over- 
hanging hat-brim. ‘There were few people in the Augusta. 
She went toa bench and sat down to let her thoughts 
wander dreamily in pleasanter directions than “ Prinz Max ” 
or its writer, and was just relieved of that incubus when 
she suddenly discovered that Sepperl had slyly disap- 
peared. 

With visions of the Lake terrifying her, Elsa sprang to 
her feet, to be as quickly reassured when through the trees 
she saw the truant approaching her led, by atall gentleman. 
One emotion gave place to another, when Sepperl and his 
guardian turned the corner at her shoulder. 

‘Good morning, Friéulein Ehlert,” Moritz Reisse began, 
awkwardly. ‘Permit me to—to return to you your little 
friend that I found making for the swans yonder as fast 
as his legs could carry him.” 

Elsa looked up and murmured some embarrassed thanks, 
with a flush still on her cheeks. Sepperl came to the 
rescue of the situation. 

“ He is a very nice man,” began this unobserving little 
person. “ He has been telling me two such funny stories 
as we came back to you.” Then, turning to Moritz, 
‘ You'd better sit right down here on this bench and tell 
me two or three more. Won’t you?” 

Between feeling thoroughly vexed over a trifle and laugh- 
ing at it there is often a narrow line. Moritz leaned over 
Sepperl and, looking slyly at Elsa, replied, “ My dearlittle 
fellow, I should like to; but Iam afraid that this young 
lady would say that my story lacked inspiration and did 
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not make itself. Or would you not be again so cruel, 
Friulein Ehlert?” Elsa ventured to meet his eyes. 
They were brimful of mirth. The tone of bis “ beautiful 
voice ”was full of a very boyish fun. She could not help 
smiling. Moritz burst into apeal of laughter. Elsa joined 
init. Pique flew off for good in that merry reconcilation. 

‘“T was insufferably rude to do what I did, Fraulein 
Ehlert,” began Moritz, when he had recovered his com- 
posure, 

Sepperl put out his small hand, and the young man al- 
lowed himself to be drawn to a seat on thebench. “I was 
angry enough myself for eavesdropping. Upon my honor, 
though, that was accidental! And, besides that, what you 
said was endorsed by Herr Meyerbeer’s last words to me. 
I lost my temper between you all.” 

‘What must you have thought of me, Herr Reisse ? ” 
Elsa exclaimed in turn. “ Who am I, an unschooled girl, 
that I should turn a critic? Though, all the same,” 
she added, mischievously, as she met his amused look, and 
gathered courage, “I—I can’t help thinking that I—that 
1s, we—were right in thinking what we did.” 

“Of course you were,” he replied, good-humoredly ; “I 
agree with you in every syllable. Depend upon it, Friu- 
lein, you shall have better music from me some day than 
‘Prinz Max.’ Ah, such words as yours ought to awaken 
any man to redeeming his indolence and serving his art 
better!” 

She studied the ground in confusion and pleasure at his 
frankness. A bond of sympathy began to come into exis- 
tence, 

“ But pray tell me, Fraulein Ehlert,” Moritz continued 
eagerly, “what and who are you, after all? I begin to 
suspect you of being a disguised somebody very great 
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indeed. What is this mystery between our good Manager 
Rédel and you? How comes it, that you are only one of 
his chorus-singers, when I am sure that——” 

“There is no mystery about me, Herr Reisse,” she 
answered, smiling at his fanciful idea. “I am in the 
chorus that I may earn a little and learn a little, and, above 
all, wait for my chance to begin harder work.” 

“Forgive what seems idle curiosity,” he answered. 
“Tt is not such. Tell me of your life, Friulein Ehlert. 
Perhaps I can help you.” 

Forgetting alike all her recent animosity and their brief 
acquaintance, Elsa did not shrink from confiding to the 
interested young composer the few facts of her simple 
history. It was a not uncommon story of poverty ; of as- 
pirations to achieve a position in her beloved music; of 
the kindness of Manager Rédel and Anton Delid, who had 
together brought her and her father from Berlin to B ; 
where Manager Rédel hoped to at once install Elsa in the 
position in his theatre of which her patient study made her 
already more than capable. ‘ But the Duke’s championship 
of Friulein Topp interfered and Manager Rodel was obliged 
to keep his pet more or less hidden in the obscurjty of the 
chorus or minor roles, until he could get the lucky chance 
to bring Elsa before the public’s notice. 

All this did Moritz draw from Elsa Ehlert as they sat 
there with the little Sepperl between them, that bright 
morning. The young man listened and talked, spell- 
bound, fascinated. Not such had been the women he had 
been most accustomed to meet hitherto. In Elsa the 
woman was lost in the artist. Her whole individuality 
put to instant rout any irreverent thought, the shadow of 
aon unworthy association. He listened to her as to a new 
creation in her race, and the spell of her high aim stole 
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upon him imperceptibly. On her part, Elsa felt no distrust 
of the young musician; neither did she, until after an honr 
had sped, reflect upon the oddity of her sitting there with 
him in the quiet Augusta, while they conversed together. 
The friendship between these two, who apparently had so 
little in common except art, was begun by the decree of 
fate. 

A clock chimed. Elsa started up in embarrassed surprise. 

“Try not to judge my unlucky ‘ Princé{Max’ too harshly, 
Friulein,” he besought her, laughing. 

“T do not really know it well enough for that,” she re- 
turned, pleasantly, “and you are very good to excuse my 
prejudice.” ; 

“You say that you would like to look over the soprano 
role in it that Friulein Topp hasassumed. Suppose, then, 
that you give me the pleasure of dropping in with Herr 
Rédel this afternoon or to-morrow, with the opera under 
my arm, and we can glance through it together. Perhaps 
you may find something better to your liking, and my 
artistic character may redeem itself a degree or two. 
Besides that, there is some other music of mine, a song here, 
an aria there, which I should like you to try over with me, 
May Herr Rédel bring me?” he concluded, quizzically. 

Herr Rédel may bring you,” she replied, hesitatingly ; 
“my father, too, will be glad to see you.” 

Half-ashamed of her frank permission, but not sorry at 
its being given, Elsa hurried away with Sepperl. Moritz 
stood to watch her tall, graceful figure as it passed out of 
sight: then with a sigh he sank back on the bench, which 
seemed curiously deserted-looking. 

‘What a gentle, simple creature! How unaffected and 
womanly!” he exclaimed to himself. “TI believed that 
such existed only in romances and poems. ‘To even the 
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most confirmed rake it is, I suppose, decreed to meet some 
such charming Dorothea whom he must simply bow down 
to and respect with all his soul, and feel his stomach all at 
ence turned against Undine and Venus! Happy the 
honest man who—” and here his musings became of a 
sort decidedly novel to his head. Presently, too, something 
she had said about his music slipped into his mind. 
“Upon my word, I believe that I never wrote so well as 
when I was in love, and fool enough to fancy myself 
loved! If love be the ‘inspiration’ to lift me aloft in my 
art, I have known it and lost it forever. Dio/ Where is 
she now, I wonder? Not yet altogether out of my 
thoughts, that is certain! What a contrast between such a 
woman and this enchantingly sincere, grave creature! It 
takes all sorts to make a world! It does indeed! ” 

When he got to his room that afternoon the first thing 
he did was to sit down to his piano and write smilingly a 
“ Du bist wie eine Blume,” for which Schumann or 
Rubinstein might have been willing to exchange theirs. 

He did go to the small house in Brieftaube Strasse 
that very next afternoon. Manager Rédel knocked his 
glasses down on his nose and sharply surveyed the composer 
when he spoke of going with him. 

‘¢ H’m, h’m,” he finally grunted. “I don’t know about 
this! What tricks are you up to now, Herr Composer ? 
Remember, I don’t fancy any that will mean a shadow’s 
worth of mischief to Elsa Ehlert—no, no! I don’t trust you 
good-for-naught, good-looking young music-makers, with 
your black eyes and dulcet tones. You’d much better stay 
at home. Go and spend the afternoon with Countess this 
or Baroness that. You can’t hurt them, you know.” 

But, Herr Rédel,’’ pleaded Reisse, part in vexation and 
part in laughter, “ I was asked to come, I swear to you 
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I will behave myself beautifully, so long as I have 
the honor of her acquaintance! Truly and sincerely ! 
Come now, be amiable and let us set out together, for I 
suppose I must go without you if you decline.” 

Rédel grumblingly assented, saying, 

“ Well, so be it! But I shall keep my eye upon you. 
And, above all, remember that Fraulein Elsa is betrothed, 
as a matter of family convenience, to a very respectable, 
sober-minded young attorney here in the town. He never 
interferes with her artistic doings or acquaintances, and 
keeps himself suitably in the background, but will not like 
his sweetheart to form too platonic a friendship with you. 
I have no idea that it would break her heart if she sud- 
denly found out that she did not want to marry him. In 
fact, I don’t think she has ever fallen in love with Herr 
Steins, or anything except her beloved music. But if you 
go to work to give my little girl any instructions in love, 
you may get your curly head cracked, my lad. Look out!” 

The first call made, it is not surprising that, in spite of 
allthe hurry and worry to be got through with before the 
eventful Sunday night that was to hear “Prinz Max” 
produced, Moritz found his way in the same direction two 
or three times. With each hour did Elsa Ehlert’s influ- 
ence descend “like the gentle rain from heaven” upon 
him. As for her, she knew not that her feet had passed 
through an invisible gate, and that a new world, which was 
the old, lay before her. Moritz left his precious duplicate 
score of the “Prinz Max” with her, and she sat and sang 
it over, until she began to know it by heart; but there 
often came a cadence into her voice which meant that that 
heart was either just going to sleep or just waking up. 
Which ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ The playhouse now, there must you sit.” 
K. Henry IV. 
** Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered.”’ 


Cymbeline. 


A QUARTER to six o’clock Sunday night, in the B—— 
Hoftheater! For half an hour parquet and boxes and 
galleries had been besieged. Behind the great curtain, 
where the splendid initial scene of “Prinz Max” was set, 
there reigned endless confusion. 

The chorus were in full attire. Stage-manager Urach, 
red with excitement, darted about, enjoining and dispos- 
ing. The thirty danseuses of the incidental ballet were 
grouped in a rouged, bespangled parterre of simpering 
complacency. Gas-men and property-men, all the func- 
tionaries of a night’s representation were calling, hammer- 
ing, and running. Manager Rédel, despite responsibilities, 
seemed in great spirits. 

Downstairs in the greenroom, a little later, there was 
more anxiety, if less bewilderment. Reisse, in full evening 
dress, finally found a moment to sit down in acorner and 
make a trifling alteration in one of the orchestral parts. 
Suddenly a point unlooked for occurred to him. A call- 
boy was despatched to Fraulein Topp with a question. 
Fritz returned with the announcement that the dressing: 
room was vacant. The lady had not yet arrived. 

“ Great heavens!” exclaimed Moritz, upstarting, “ not 
here yet? It is two minutes tosix! I will rnn up to 
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the stage. There is some mistake. She must be there.” 

He mounted the narrow flight three steps at a time, 
hurrying past Elsa Elhert at the top, merely pausing long 
enough to exchange a hand-clasp with his friend and ac- 
cept her kind wishes for the thorough success of the new 
opera. He ran on, looking to right and left for the ample 
form of the missing prima donna in her purple and yellow 
gear. 

He nearly stumbled over Rédel, who had paused to peep 
through the spy-hole in the curtain. 

. “ Behold!” exclaimed the manager, dramatically. 

Moritz put his eye to the chink. The Hoftheater was 
truly an inspiringly brilliant sight, with its fresh decora- 
tions, the lustre of diamonds, and the gay toilettes ; the blaze 
of the central chandelier falling over a horseshoe of the 
beauty and wealth and rank of the capital. On the left, 
the Ducal box, yet empty, bore its stately insignia of flags 
and wreaths, In ten minutes the theatre would be a 
crush. 

“Where, in the name of goodness, is Topp?” said 
Moritz, remembering himself suddenly. 

“Topp ?” quoth Rédel. “ Why yonder she stands— 
no, below stairs, they toldme! Why? Everythingisall 
right. She said that—” 

“Topp is noé downstairs. She has not come, Rédel. 
I don’t see where she can be. I am horribly afraid some- 
thing is wrong!” Moritz exclaimed, in increasing appre- 
hension. 

Rédel started. “You don’t mean it?” he returned. 
“ Aren’t you mistaken? It will be time for you to begin 
in fifteen minutes. I told her expressly to be here alittle 
early. Stay here a second, Reisse; I'll find her for you.” 

Rédel hurried away. Back he came directly, however, 
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with a furious face. “By the Lord, Reisse, you aro right | 
Something evil is topay. But don’t let a soul about us 
suspect: Engel, Engel,” the upset manager called to a 
trusty squire within earshot, “put on your hat, run at 
once as fast as your legs will carry you and see if Friulein 
Topp is anywhere downstairs ; and if she isn’t, make for 
her lodgings at No. 21, and tell her to come to the theatre 
at once. Keep your mouth shut on the way.” 

The discreet Engel ran off like an arrow. 

«You do not imagine any serious detention, do you?” 
inquired Moritz, feeling now exceedingly uncomfortable. 

“TJ only know that Topp is a woman— and an actress; 
and that this curtain ought to go up very, very soon,”’ re- 
sponded Rodel, grimly, consulting his watch nervously. 

But Rédel had scarcely put his watch into his waistcoat 
pocket before Engel reappeared. He beckoned the mana- 
ger and Moritz Reisse further into the shadow. A stran- 
ger, who for thinness and tallness might have rivalled 
Rédel himself, stood waiting. 

“Manager Rodel, I believe ?” queried this new-comer, 
stiffly. 

“ Your servant, sir.” 

“JT am Physician Schoening. I met this gentleman at 
the rear door. I had come to tell you that Fraulein 
Topp—” 

“ Go on, for God’s sake!” cried Rédel. 

—‘“In getting into her carriage ten minutes ago suffered 
an apoplectic fit. It is impossible that she should recover 
for some hours. [ will make you out the proper certificate 
for her at once, if you desire.” 

Rédel started back, paler in an instant than Engel. A 
thunderbolt had descended upon him. “Do you know 
what you aresaying?” he faltered. “ Friulein Helene Topp 
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ill? Apoplexy? Humbug! She must come here at once 
—at once. Engel, run you—” 

' “Fraulein Topp is quite unconscious, Herr Manager,” 
interrupted the physician. ‘It may be hours before she 
is restored. Her condition is dangerous.” 

There was no use in further contravening the flat. Ter- 
rible visions flashed through Rédel’s mind now, until he 
well-nigh sank under them—a clamorous and disappointed 
house—the vexation of the Duke—and the extinguishment 
in gasless gloom of all the éclat attendant upon the ex- 
pected first production of the “Prinz Max.” He fairly 
tottered as he turned to Reisse and exclaimed in absolute 
anguish, “ We are lost—lost |” 

But from the first second in which Moritz grasped the 
calamity, he was conscious of that curious sensation which 
most of us have experienced under, it is to be hoped, less 
weighty disasters—that all this had been gone through 
with somehow at some time before. The wild resort and 
daring remedy appeared to have been foreseen. 

He slipped his arm through the unfortunate Rodel’s to 
restrain his betraying the intelligence to the other persons 
so closely watching them, and asked, tremblingly: “This 
is absolutely the case, Physician Schoening ? ” 

“ Absolutely,” answered the impassive doctor. “I scarce- 
ly saw proper measures begun for her safety before I came. 
She had complained of illness and giddiness all the after 
noon, and with difficulty was dressed for the theatre. She 
fell into a stupor just as her carriage was ready.” 

‘Ah, we are undone, we are undone,” Herr Rédel 
groaned, in a fresh access of despair at these details. “No 
one, positively no one, is there to sing her part to-night. 
Ruined ! ruined !”’ 

“Pray calm yourself, Herr Rédel,” Moritz interrupted. 
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in great alarm. ‘Iam sure that I see a way out of this 
difficulty.” 

The angular doctor made his adieux and vanished. 

*¢‘Rédel,” exclaimed the young composer, “do you see 
that watch? In seven minutes I must be in my seat 
yonder with my band. In those seven minutes we must 
find a substitute to sing the réle of the Princess Zatime.” 

Rédel turned upon him like a caged animal. He laughed 
bitterly. ‘The company has not one under-study in it 
for this piece. We could not sacrifice any member of it, 
if there were. Oh, Topp! accursed Topp!” 

“¥Friulein Ehlert, your protégée and my friend, can 
take her place! You know something of her voice. I will 
wager my life on her knowing the part, and on her ability to 
take it, this moment.” 

‘Nonsense! Do you think if I believed such a thing 
possible I would let you be the first to suggest it ? What 
do you mean ?” 

“Just what I say! She knows the part quite well 
enough. We have been over the whole score together two 
or three times since Tuesday. Her memory is wonder- 
ful. I noticed that she’ scarcely looked at her notes yes- 
terday. Rodel, I am certain that that girl can sing the 
part as well as Topp herself! ” 

“ Sakerment { But it is impossible, impossible, I say.” 
Rédel’s eyes were nearly out of his head. “She never 
has sung a solo in her life, nor acted except—” 

“‘She’ll sing and act then all the better now, when so 
much depends upon her! I know, I know what I am talking 
about, Rédel. By heaven, you shall trust me! Haven't 
you always said that Friulein Ehlert was a genius? Isn’t 
this the very chance you have always hoped for her? 
Man, it looks like destiny {” : 
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The manager’s jaws came together with a snap. He 
stood for an instant bewildered, undecided, aghast 
Suddenly he looked up, as if a ray of faith and hope 
illumined his mind. 

“Moritz Reisse!” he exclaimed, “you may be a mad- 
man, but your lunacy is catching! Fly, get this dear girl, 
this prodigy. I was a fool not to think of her myself! 
The house is not nearly settled yet!” 

Elsa stood in her coquettish costume, with the sopranos 
and altos. It was plain that the Topp calamity was al- 
ready an open secret. With every eye on him, Moritz 
darted up to Elsa, She started violently at his request, 
but followed the young man obediently. 

“Friéulein Ehlert,” whispered Rédel, addressing his 
protégée in stern ceremony, through his excitement, “you 
have heard of this wretched business that has befallen us ? 
Herr Reisse ‘here informs me that you are sufficiently 
familiar with the part of the Princess Zatime to assume 
it at once. Can it be possible that such is the truth? 

“The part of the Princess Zatime ?—I ?—at once ? 
repeated Elsa, glancing from one to the other of the faces 
before her, with her own face pale enough and her heart in 
a flutter. “Why, yes, Herr Rédel—perhaps I could. 
You know that this week Herr Reisse and I have been 
busy with the score—” 

“T have not to doubt my pupil’s excellent memory. 
Elsa, my child, we are in a sore strait. Do not try to do 
this thing unless you feel fairly certain of your ability. But 
if you can assume the part now, in five minutes, and carry 
it through fairly well, my dear, for God’s love doit. If 
you can, I believe too that your reputation is made.” 

She stood white and silent before them. 

“You alone can judge in such a matter; not we,” the 
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manager added. He searched her countenance with his 
eyes. . “ Think—think well, I implore you!” 

Not a word from her for a second or two. Her face 
lowered, thought balancing against thought within her 
mind, Elsa was obeying literally Rédel’s word. Dounbf- 
ing, trembling, fascinated, the young composer of the 
“Prinz Max” and the old manager hung upon her com- 
pressed lips. All at once, looking up with an expression 
of full consciousness of what lay before her, the young 
singer answered calmly, “I have thought ! Te can do it. I 
am able. I will succeed.” 

As if by a preconcerted signal, the girl’s bold resolution 
had just been uttered, when a long-resounding burst of 
applause without the curtain and the fanfare from the 
orchestra filled the theatre. It was the customary greeting 
to the Duke and his party, who took their seats in their 
box. To Rédel the occurrence was a superstitious climax. 

“God bless you, my darling girl!” he exclaimed, seiz-~ 
ing Elsa’s hands. “Succeed you will! Be off with you ! 
Angevine will see to your costume. [ will send you the 
score. Be ready to enter with the second act. I will 
speak to the audience at once. Hurry down, Reisse !” 

The sensation in the regions behind the curtain can be 
imagined. Friulein Ehlert, of the chorus! What luck! 
what audacity! what partiality! But the buzz of tongues 
that followed manager Rédel’s apologetic announcement 
from the footlights was more general but not at all hostile. 

“Very untimely affair,” remarked the Duke to one of 
his suite; “but then I have great confidence in Herr 
Rédel’s judgment. I dare say-this young artist was a 
‘special provision through it. We will expect the best of 
this Fréulein Elsa Ehlert, of Berlin, whatever she may 
be. ”? 
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A very little later the crash of the prelude stilled all 
quodlibets. Moritz could be seen in his director's 
chair, conducting the orchestra with seeming composure. 
The bell rang, and up went the curtain amidst great ap- 
plause for the scene-painter. The “Prinz Max” was 
begun, for either its good or its evil. 

The first act went well. The finale, with its captivating 
dash and sparkle, elicited cheers. Everyone was called 
before the curtain half-a-dozen times. The Duke and an- 
other distinguished personage were observed by the 
feverish Rédel to clap their hands like schoolboys in their 
delight. 

But the curtain had scarcely fallen before Moritz dashed 
across under the stage. He reached the little corridor 
communicating with Friiuleia Topp’s dressing-room. Rédel 
and a stranger were pacing up and down. The manager 
looked as if he would explode from sheer excitement. 
‘She will be here in one moment,” he murmured. “So 
far, all is good—good. Herr Reisse, let me make you and 
Herr X acquainted ;” and he named a name eminent 
among the impresarios of the day. 

The stranger bowed. “I understand that this sudden 
misfortune makes us anticipate an interesting event; dear 
me—yes, a most interesting event,” began he, politely. 

Moritz bowed, scarcely attending to such civilities. 
Would that dressing-room door ever open ? 

“You are truly lucky in having so gifted a young sub- 
stitute for the afflicted lady! Dear me, yes; especially 
fortunate,” went on the foreign manager, blandly. “I 
trust that all will pass off with delightful smoothness.” 

The door opened. Moritz and Rédel fell back in amaze 
ment. Elsa Ehlert stood on the threshold, followed. by 
Bertha Grauschimmel and Frau Angevine, the gaslight 
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blazing behind her, some sheets of the score in her hand, 
Could this bright apparition be really Elsa? Her hither- 
to calm face was flashing with excitement into positive 
radiance that was not rouge. The improvised Zatime. 
dress, all scarlet and gold, was rich and effective.’ The 
white and silver head-gear fell around her dark waves of 
hair. Her large eyes shone. She was a transformed crea- 
ture in her piquant beauty. She advanced with a firm 
‘step that electrified the trio before her, and exclaimed with 
a gayety almost saucy, “Am I comme il faut, Herr Reisse ? 
Manager Rodel, Iam ready! Congratulate Frau Ange- 
vine and Bertha, if I suit you!” 

“ You—you—why, Elsa Ehlert, you are positively ray- 
ishing!” ejaculated Rédel, rapturously. “Indeed, who 
are you? Can this be my little ganz-stillen?” \ 

She laughed inspiritingly. ‘And Herr Reisse has not 
yet pronounced his critical judgment on a toilette that, 
within half-an-hour, has certainly made itself and not been 
made.” . . 

Moritz started from his lethargy at this quotation. “TI 
dare notcriticise the costume of a stranger lady in her pres- 
ence. This is not Fraulein Ehlert; this is the veritable 
Princess Zatime herself,” he replied. 

“TI hope so,” returned Zatime. “I’ve not dropped this 
music since they began work onme! Dear Herr Rédel, all 
will go well. Jam sure of it now.” ; 

“And I too. Your courage, your beauty—ah, I have 
new life!” ‘Truly the worthy old manager looked as if 
he had. 

“Herr Reisse,” pursued Elsa, “this cut here—this too, 
please! And look—I cannot think of that cabaletta—nor 

that thing there.” 
Moritz noted them in his score. He-hurried off to his 
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orchestra, Ridel and Herr X sped elsewhere. Elsa 
re-entered her dressing-room. The shut door baffled fur- 
ther glimpses of her. 

While the young composer sat before the footlights 
waiting for the signal for the beginning of the second 
act, he looked up at the box of his friend, Count Alexis von 
Gravenhorst. <A gay little party were seated there. The 
Count had already rushed around into the wings to ex- 
change a few words with his friend, and give a message of 
congratulation and sympathy from the Duke to Moritz. 

“So that is Von Gravenhorst’s wife,” soliloquized Mor- 
itz, “my fair hostess at Gravenhorst Lodge that will 
be?” His first violin, Herr Baun, had pointed out a 
stately brunette in a superb lavender satin as the Countess 
von Gravenhorst. Moritz now.looked up at her admir- 
ingly. The other members of the Count’s party were nat- 
urally in the rear and hidden from his sight. But for this 
fact, Moritz Reisse must undoubtedly have recognized, with 
an agitation greater than that caused by the news of Frau- 
lein Topp’s illness, the companion of the brunette lady in 
lavender—a companion who had persistently refused, under 
various pretexts, to occupy a seat between Count Alexis 
and her friend Fraulein Anna Lind. 

Ah, Moritz, Moritz! Why are not your clear eyes able 
to pierce panel and drapery, and meet another pair surrep- 
titiously bent upon you? Is it that your soul does nob 
feel— 





.-. a secret weight, 
A warning of approaching fate ? 


But there was no time for predictions, The orchestra 
rushed into the beautiful entre-acte. The curtain rose on 
the palace-hall, and down it, surrounded by her train, 
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came Elsa Ehlert. How her heart sank and rose within 
her breast, who can tell, despite the cordial acclaim wel- 
coming her? Then her voice seemed, all at once, to be 
under its owner’s perfect control, and that royal soprano— 
how often since have you and I, dear reader, heard it in 
Faust and La Juive and Tannhduser /—took flight in the 
httle scena. 


‘‘Reizende Ahnung! Liebliche Hoffnung !"’ 


Most truly had Elsa Ehlert prophesied that all must go 
well with her, and well with the “Prinz Max!” Neverin 
B had such a débutante been heard. A simultaneous 
thrill of delight passed over the great audience. She had 
risen so unexpectedly from their midst, like a star out of 
the sea! Enchanted, enthusiastic, the theatre became a 
roaring whirlwind of applause as that extraordinary trill 
(for which she was later so renowned) concluded the aria. 
Rédel was like a man drunk with rapture. Moritz him- 
self had expected no such exhibition of the young singer’s 
talent. Behind the scenes echoed the bursts of acclaim 
which broke out again and again as the act advanced. 
The orchestra was drowned in the tumult of approval. 

And in regard to her acting of the character, which 
Moritz had feared ill-suited to her, be it recollected that 
Reisse’s “ Prinz Max” was not the comic opera of to-day, 
but a genuine bit of work with the spirit of some by 
Boieldieu and Cornelius, Auber and Rossini, in its musi- 
clanly quality. Elsa, as she went on, unconsciously in- 
vested the role of Zatime with a naive sentiment and a 
demure piquancy and tenderness underlying it, of which the 
librettist had probably little dreamed. It revealed even 
to the composer himself what he had not suspected. Vocally 
and dramatically she was an ideal, his ideal, Zgsime. 
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' The act ended. Elsa advanced to receive an ovation, 
led on by Rédel and Reisse. He pressed her hand as she 
stood next him, bowing beneath the applause. As she 
once ventured to turn her eyes upon Moritz’s while they 
retraced their steps behind the curtain, what joy in success 
for his sake and her own, what pleasure at his admiration, 
as distinct from the rest, and what a rapturous recog- 
nition of worthy art-service at last begun shone in her 
glance! And behind the curtain of Count Alexis Von 
Gravenhorst’s box another woman caught the look be- 
tween the composer and singer, brief as it was. 

Elsa rested, and received the congratulations that show- 
ered upon her during tho short intermission vouchsafed. 
The foreign manager, the overjoyed Rédel, the Duke, the 
Great Personage, Count Alexis von Gravenhorst, and a 
guest—a dozen more of the privileged would not be 
denied the honor of expressing their enthusiasm. Never 
was such a thing heard of in B—— as this début. Among 
those who filled the little dressing-room, all talking at 
once, until the considerate Rédel fairly ordered them out, 
Moritz Reisse recognized a tall, well-behaved, and im- 
passive-looking young man that Bertha Grauschimmel 
(now a sworn friend to Moritz) declared to be “that hor- 
rid, solemn Herr Steins; Elsa’s betrothed, you know, Herr 
Reisse.” Moritz and the man of the law presently found 
themselves shaking hands coldly. Johann accepted the 
evening’s situation with a kind of proprietary indifference 
that absurdly exasperated Moritz. 

The twenty minutes passed: the last act came on. With 
it, our friend Elsa outdid herself, and set the seal to the 
evening’s glories. She was far more familiar with this 
act than the second. When she was uncertain, her im- 
provisation was extraordinary. The last note of the final 
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chorus dying away, came the assurances of the unparal- 
Teled success of “Pring Max” and Fraulein Elsa Ehlert. 
The clappings and bravissimé threatened to split the roof 
of the Hoftheater. The finale must be sung again—that 
was certain. Sung over again it was. One more tumul- 
tuous good-night rang forth. The Duke and his guests 
stood up to applaud Elsa and Moritz and the whole cast, 
with Herr Rédel; and thereupon began the roll of car- 
riages, and the enraptured folk streamed out under a 
starry sky to cool their hot heads. Manager Rédel in- 
sisted upon arranging the conventional late supper to 
which all the company were bidden. Very hilarious was 
that. But before leaving the theatre, Moritz darted 
back into the corridor. The door of Elsa’s dressing-room 
was open, and she was within, left alone for a moment. 
He entered; as she smiled once more and held out her 
hand he really knew not what to say, nor what he would 
like to say. His heart was swelling with more than 
merely the debt his gratified ambition owed. He met her 
eves, and, faltering out some broken sentence about 
“ obligations—the crowning hour of my life,” sank upon 
his knees and pressed his hot lips twice to her hand. 
Then he started up, just in time to avoid detection by 
Bertha and others, who appeared on the scene. He made 
his escape, scarcely conscious of his passionate act. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘*He must needs go that the Devil drives.” 
Alls Well That Ends Well. 


“ By Jove, Reisse! There hasn’t been sucha success of a 
singer and an opera in a dozen years!” exclaimed Count 
Alexis von Gravenhorst in course of a hurried call in the 
Hoftheater a week later. “I haven’t a minute to spare; 
but I thought I must run in and say so. Four times since 
the first night, by Ducal order! And such houses! and 
nobody talking of anything except Fraulein Ehlert and 
your music ! ” 

“Tt is a great thing for her,” returned Moritz, smiling, 
—““unknown yesterday, famous to-day. By-the-by, Herr 
Rédel, what do you think about this accepting a Berlin 
engagement that she speaks of ?” 

“Oh, she has proposals from several sides, my dear 
Herr!” said Rédel, looking up from his account-books ; 
“but the Duke will have a word first on that point. We 
shall see! He will not allow her so soon to leave B oy 

‘How does she bear her good-fortune, Rodel?” asked 
Von Gravenhorst. 

“Like the sensible girl she is,” replied he, jealous of his 
pet’s character. “No turning of her head! She has moved 
herself and her old father into rather better quarters and 
keeps a maid—that is all the change I know of. As for 
these noble folk, of your class, Herr Count, go about 
persecuting her with attentions and wanting to know 
her, she minds them not a whistle. She leaves 
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their mancuvrings to me. She is as simple and 
unspoiled as ever. Oh,I tell you, Elsa Ehlert is a marvel- 
lous girl—none other would conduct herself so admirably !” 

“Fraulein Topp is still too ill to sing? ” 

“Yes, or pretends she is. I’m sorry for her; but the 
fact is, she was growing too old, and the Duke will give her 
a handsome pension. Fraulein Ehlert will occupy her post 
until the season’s end, by the express desire of the Duke. 
She sang at the Residenz yesterday, you know, and she was 
made a great deal of. She appears to-night as Valentine, 
by-the-by—and a magnificent success she is certain to 
make of it. Meyerbeer talked of coming over.” 

The three men chatted for afew moments more; then 
the Count, turning to Reisse, began: “I am wasting my 
time. Let us plan at once for your coming up to the 
Lodge to spend this promised summer with my wife and 
myself. We are delighted at the prospect, I assure you. 
By-the-by, in your note I discovered a droll mistake. You 
have still, according to it, to see the Countess for the first 
time. That was not she in the front of the box on the 
‘evening of the first performance! The Jady in lavender 
was Fraulein Lind, her great friend. My wife complained 
of a headache and sat well out of the glare of the stage all 
the evening. But to resume—we shall expect you the 
instant you are free from musical duty. I can’t come 
down from Gravenhorst often just at present, but a note 
will tell me when to send the carriage. It’s a Jong drive— 
pleasanter than the railroad journey, however.” 

Sundry further arrangements being assured, the Count 
hurried off. 

The excitement of the past month seemed like a dream 
to Moritz, as a few weeks after this chat he-found himself 
lying back luxuriously in the comfortable travelling car- 
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riage sent for him to B—— by Alexis, and idly watched 
the rolling wheels that bore him from the city, its Hof- 
theater, Elsa Ehlert, and all other cares or novel distrac- 
tions. 

The season had closed triumphantly with two farewell 
performances of his “Prinz Max.” He had bidden Elsa 
and Rédel good-bye rather reluctantly. The young singer 
was to accompany the manager anda certain Baron and 
Baroness Brandt toa spa to recruit herself. She and Moritz 
had certainly seen a good deal of each other since the pro- 
duction of his opera ; and, Johann Steins or not, Elsa’s mind 
was gradually growing accustomed to pondering upon a 
new ideal of manhood to an extent which she did not yet 
discern. As for Moritz, his was a nature to reverence 
Elsa with adownright devotion; but to feel love, passion, 
for her antitype. He sometimes admitted to himself that 
he half worshipped her. He never considered hp the 
light of a woman that he loved. Morally and psychologically 
he was not theman to lovesuch agirl. He felt that she must 
leave him some day; and with that unwelcome divergence 
of their paths he must be plunged once more into the hot 
and commonplace turmoil from the fume of which her 
influence so mysteriously seemed to lift him. To her 
he might be a flesh-and-blood reality ; to him, she was still 
more or less a divine shade. 

The carriage sped onward while Moritz ruminated in- 
dolently. On either side of the highway the walls and 
hedges were green with overrunning vines and briars. 
The thick-ankled peasant women diligent in the fields, 
thé sunny meadows, yellow with new grain, the deli- 
cately verdant reaches of vineyards aslant the hills, 
and the distant blue of the mountain chain growing 
darker as he approached—all these delighted his eye 
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‘and ;,enhanced hig grateful sense of liberty and a wel- 
come at the end of the road. By eleven o’clock the spires 
of B—— rose afar back in the green plain. The carriage- 
track became more or less shut within gorges and spurs of 
the low foothills of the mountain chain. 

It was the first time that he had accepted an invitation 
to Von Gravenhorst’s villa, the home of Alexis from boyhood. 
Indeed he and Alexis had scarcely seen one another since 
their student days in Munich together. In that time and 
city the Count fancied Reisse and his gay Bohemian circle 
of musicians, painters, and literarians, and became some- 
what of an art enthusiast for the time being. But Alexis 
left Munich to succeed to his father’s property. Practical 
duty soon dissipated the young nobleman’s art-hobbies 
and turned him into a gentleman-farmer, with all the 
sudden intentness that was part of his nature. He and 
Reisse soon ceased to often correspond, nor did the Count 
concern himself with any of the merry fraternity. But 
when Moritz came to B the friendship quickened to 
new life at once. 

It would have been difficult for Moritz to light upon a 
more retired summer retreat than was promised by the 
glimpses of the Lodge Park into which a private road sud- 
denly admitted the carriage. A veritable atmosphere of 
weariness and languid hours seemed to shut in the stranger 
who passed the geranium-crowned gates of this hermitage 
on which Alexis’ father had spent years of care. Vistas 
of narrow alleys, miniature lakes, where swans floated 
leisurely, sombre depths of almost forest, where ferns and 
rhododendrons looked skyward—every rood breathed a 
certain quiescence, loneliness, mystery. And then, all at 
_once, around a turn of the ever-ascending avenue, appeared 
a stalwart figure and a full-bearded, manly faco—Alexis 
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von Gravenhorst, swinging a thick walking-cane and 
shouting a greeting seconded by the fine hound beside him. 

“You are half-an-hour earlier, my dear fellow, than I 
expected you,” said the Count, leaping into the carriage, 
and grasping Reisse’s hand. “Welcome a thousand 
times to Gravénhorst! The Countess and I propose to 
make you forget that operas and symphonies are your 
mission upon earth.” 

“TJ fear I too readily yield to such kind artifices,” replied 
Moritz. “Surely this is the Paradise of Indolence. The 
new opera I have promised to write for Berlin will become a 
dream unless I take care. You and the Countess are 
quite by yourselves, I believe you wrote me.” 

“Entirely, and therefore doubly pleased at your society. 
Iam sorry, by-the-by, that there has been adelay in a 
new piano I have ordered for our music-room as a fourth 
member of our circle; but it will be sent shortly, they tell 
me. Let me tell you, Reisse, that I believe that I find in 
you and my wife two individuals absolutely certain to be 
pleased with one another. Lately I have often looked for- 
ward to your meeting here.” ee 

“ ‘Your marriage was a sudden and quiet one,” Moritz 
said. 
“Yes, Nadine is a Pole by birth and education. I 
met her in Warsaw and there married her; and since our 
arrival in Germany we have lived extremely retired. Her 
health is more or less delicate, and the air here agrees with 
her peculiarly. My wife’s early history isa painful one. I 
never allude to it—in fact, I have tried my best to teach 
her to forget it. Her adopted mother, Princess Berinski, 
was & most superior woman.” 

Started upon the topic of his wife, Court Alexis was 
disposed to continue a good deal further, for after a short 
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silence, he went on: “I am curious to know if you will 
find my wife and myself so unlike as I delight in telling 
her we are. Art, I long ago put away forever. I have 
learned to think about ditches and crops and my ten- 
antry and my stables, instead of the piano and the studios. 
She, I verily believe, lives in a world of art daily. Why, Na- 
dine isa most accomplished musician, and as a painter, some 
great brushes have told me that she could easily win de- 
cided distinction. In fact, Reisse,”’ the Count continued, 
meditative and smiling, “TI often wonder how it was that 
a woman like Nadine ever was willing to marry a fellow 
like me. But married we were; and, good heavens! how 
happy we are! I am proud of her. She, I confess, seems 
satisfied with me. All the same, Iam overjoyed at her 
having in you akindred spirit, with whom she can inter- 
change high and esthetic ideas for weeks to come. I 
dread your table-talk already.” 

They rumbled out abruptly between some clumps of firs, 
through which the Lodge showed itself in all its stateli- 
ness; and after that the carriage ran smoothly out of the 
avenue and into the plateau before the castle. The granite 
facade and broad steps looked across a flat garden severely 
laid out in the English style, and embellished with foun- 
tains and statuary. Beyond this came the wooded brink 
of the mountain itself. Thence, a bewilderingly broad 
prospect stretched out below. 

“ Never mind your toilet. I am in haste myself. 
You are a man of genius and therefore excusable. Let me 
take you to Nadine at once. I presume she is still in her 
usual morning haunt, the Turkish kiosk behind the house.” 

Moritz had opportunity for but a few words of remon- 
strance before he found himself piloted by his friend across 
the hallway, 2 breezy passage running quite through the 
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ground-floor of the Lodge. It opened into the gardens. 
The walls were hung, after the fashion of so many similar 
apartments, with large hunting- scenes, horns, and skins 
(Alexis affected to despise the chase, and these were relics 
of other people’s prowess in very remote days), and acollee- 
tion of arms. They passed out into the rear garden. 
Moritz immediately observed that this was very differ- 
ently laid out from those in front, and was, apparently, 
nothing but a small wilderness of dark-red roses and lilies 
“ My wife has an absolute passion for dark-red roses,” ex- 
plained Alexis. 

~The Count’s words, the sight, the perfume of the volup- 
tuous flowers awoke for an instant old souvenirs within 
Moritz’s heart. He had once known a woman with a pas- 
sion for dark-red roses. Little thought he, however, that 
with every advancing step into that blooming labyrinth 
he was involving himself more inextricably within - the 
maze of his own evil destiny. 

The rise of the ground, and an abrupt turn of the narrow 
path suddenly revealed another outlook, although a high 
hedge hid even the chimneys of the Lodge beneath. With 
admirable taste, a large Turkish summer-house had been 
built on this spot, the crown of the mountain. It stood 
just in advance of them. <A lady was its sole occupant. 
‘Her back was directly toward them. An easel was before 
her. Absorbed in her occupation, she apparently did not 
realize that any intruders were approaching, until their foot- 
steps grated on the stone before the threshold. The Countess 
von Gravenhorst turned as if in surprise. Her brushstill 
in her hand, she stood in the centre of the building to re- 
ceive her husband and the expected guest. 

‘My dear Nadine! behold my old friend, Herr Reisse,” 
said Alexis, doing the honors in smiling good-humor. 
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“whose acquaintance I am delighted to have you make 
—et vice versa.” 

. Moritz bowed. Hescarcely knew what he said. He mur- 
mured some words of commonplace salutation, amazed at 
this unexpected recognition. But the Countess von Gra- 
venhorst, whatsoever emotions were fluctuating beneath 
her unruffled exterior, betrayed nothing of them. Her 
beautiful face, ever of a singular pallor, grew slightly 
paler, and her little hand grasped the back of the low wil- 
low chair from whichshe had risen, with a clench that made - 
the small knuckles white against it. Her tall, slender 
figure, in its clinging white dress, bent in calm greeting, 
end she replied calmly : 

“I am charmed to meet Herr Reisse of whom I 
have long known so much.” (There was a slightly marked 
infigction of the last words.) “We are your debtors, 
Herr Reisse, for consenting to bury yourself in this out- 
vf-the-world spot for awhile. I assure you that my hus- 
band and I have looked forward to your visit with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

“The pleasure of asojourn here under such delightful 
circumstances, madam, is a matter of congratulation to 
myself,” responded Moritz. His voice in this stiff speech 
sounded to him oddly mechanical and far-away. “I can 
hardly express what pleasant anticipations I have formed 
already in coming up through the park with your hus- 
band.” 

“ Let us hope it will prove the scene of a pleasant inti- 
macy,” said the Countess, with calm courtesy. “My hus- 
band has, I believe, already pledged our mutual amity 
Herr Reisse. Is it not so, Alexis ?” 

-¢ Undoubtedly,” replied the Count, “ and I must leave 
you this instant to develop it. Iam sorry, Reisse, but Bis 
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choff (my land-steward and, at present, an inexorable tyrant) 
threatened me with all sorts of vengeance if I did not get 
back to him within the half-hour. I don’t intend to begin 
using ceremony with you, my dear fellow; I shall leave you 
at once, and in much better company. Farewell until 
luncheon. Adieu, Nadine; play the courteous chatelaine. 
Talk art. I go to talk—drains.” 

He turned to quit the summer-house. His wife hastily fol- 
lowed him. “ You will not leave us so soon to-day, Alexis ? ” 
she exclaimed, somewhat appealingly. ‘Do you know, 
I have scarcely seen you these last two days? My hus- 
band,” she added, apologetically, to Moritz, “is, during the 
present summer, more a stranger to his wife, I fear, than to 
our few guests. Can you not then spare usa single hour 
this morning, Alexis ?” 

“Not a single hour of this morning above all others ; 
nor, indeed, any until this accursed new drainage system 
proves a success or a failure. I am a farmer, Reisse. 
From now until August I shall be a hard-worked one, too. 
No—TI must be off this minute.” 

“Even though I bar your passage ? ” said the Countess, 
in a tone curiously between banter and entreaty. 

She took her hand from his shoulder. Facing him, 
smiling, she stretched out her arms from pillar to pillar of 
the narrow entrance to the kiosk. Alexis, in a sudden 
impulsiveness rare with him, leaned to her upturned face. 
He lightly kissed her. Was it fancy, or did she flush and 
shrink a little from his caress? Her husband vaulted 
lightly over the low rail. He stood laughing outside upon 
the turf. “To your mutual satisfaction in one another's 
society, my friends, between now andluncheon. Begin to 
talk about allegro and adagio con sentimento and maestoso 
ag soon as you like,” he said. Then he disappeared down 
a path to the Lodge, whistling a street tune vigorously. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


* My lord, I must confess I know this woman ; 
And five years since, there was some speech: of marriaga 
Betwixt myself and her, which was broke off. 
Measure for Measure. 


ALEXIS VON GRAVENHORST left behind a tableau which, 
if he had turned his head and understood it, might have 
made that light-hearted young man cease whistling and 
step less buoyantly onward toward his land-steward’s cot- 
tage. 

Moritz stood where he had paused on entering the little 
kiosk. He, too, was now pale, and he bit his lip in em- 
barrassment. The Countess von Gravenhorst, after follow: 
ing her stalwart husband with her eyes, turned from 
the door and walked to the opposite side of the little 
building. There she, too, stood as one alone by herself, 
almost with her back to Moritz, looking out over the 
landscape below. Neither spoke, or seemed to notice the 
absence of speech. From the first second in which Moritz 
had entered the place and had recognized his friend’s 
wife, he had felt as if all that world below them had 
dropped down into space beneath, and left himself and 
this woman solitary and alone. He had felt as if the world 
had indeed, for him, come to an end. Or, might it not 
rather be just again beginning ? 

At last! Slowly the Countess turned toward him, 
steadying herself against the parapet. Effort at suppress- 
ing the real selves of these two persons, united here by a 
secret mutual past, was ended. 
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“So, it is you?” said she, bitterly. 

“T—myself. And this is also—you ?” replied Moritz, 
looking up at her. His voice again sounded so unlike an 
utterance from his own lips that he could scarcely realize 
that the words were hisown. “ After these years, it seems, 
we meet to-day ?—here and under such circumstances ? 
Why have you not forewarned me, prevented it?” he 
continued, passionately. “Do you suppose that had I for 
an instant suspected in the wife of my friend Alexis von 
Gravenhorst the woman whom I knew as Nadine von 
Lillienberg, I should have set my foot in this unhappy 
spot ? On your head, on your head alone, be the blame 
for this miserable rencontre.” 

“On my head alone, Moritz,” replied the Countess, 
with a mingled accent of bitterness and pathos; “and 
upon yours the discourtesy of such a greeting. Have I, 
then,” she continued, sadly, “become in truth such a 
thing of aversion in your eyes that your first words now to 
me are of scorn and reproach ? ” 

‘Ts there then anything left from me to you except 
scorn and reproach ?” he returned. “Yet stay—I forget 
that I stand in the presence of the Countess von Graven- 
horst. One question before any other. Does your hus- 
band, does Alexis, dream— ?” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed the Countess; “through you 
alone can suspicion now enter his careless heart! What has 
been between us is still oursecret. No, thank God!” she 
added, clasping her fingers together with a sudden nervous 
gesture. 

“And I am his guest, his friend,” cried Moritz, “ bidden 
here to pass weeks at his side, at yours—beneath the same 
roof and in hourly intercourse! And you have suffered it 
to come about without a word!” 
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She looked gravely at him as he spoke thus hotly. “ You 
mistake,” said she ; “I did indeed learn of your coming, but 
not until too late, without arousing suspicion, to oppose 
it. ‘Suspicion! [He, the most utterly unsuspecting of all 
mankind; blind in his confidence in’ his wife, in his 
obedience to her lightest request !—] I—I have been a 
coward. There are a thousand other reasons, besides those 
known to you, why for worlds weuld I now not dare do 
that.” 

“And he has never mentioned my name to you until 
lately ? He has never till lately spoken of our acquaintance 
in Munich? Good heavens, were you notin the theatre 
that night of the ‘Prinz Max’ ?” 

“‘ Alexis rarely alludes to any of the associations of his 
Bohemian days,” the Countess replied, with the faintest 
tinge of a sneer in her voice. “As for the theatre, I was 
indeed there. I saw you—I rejoiced in your triumph. 
But Alexis had not uttered a word to me of his really and 
definitely inviting you hither. I avoided your sight—the 
next day I quitted the town. Yousee,” she continued, with 
a smile of cold irony, “I have not decoyed you to my pres- 
ence, a8 your words seem to imply your thinking. It is a 
simple coup dela destinée, Moritz. Do youindeed actually 
suppose,” moving, with this, a step toward him, and with 
warming voice, “that I so hunger and thirst, after years 
of absence, for the society of a man who parted from 
me, whom I see meeting me again in this hour with 
hatred and contempt, that I, JZ scheme and plot and 
plan to bring him once more before my face when at my 
side stands—a husband? Upon my, word you are very 
complimentary to yourself, Moritz!” 

Moritz winced under this frankly-expressed divination of 
his real suspicion that not without some design on the part 
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of Countess Nadine herself had this situation come about. 
Ile replied coldly, “ You are right! Your regard for me, 
of old, would indeed scarcely forebode such an effort to-day. 
Before, however, we enter upon the question of what 
either of us shall do under these unforeseen circumstances, 
will you be good enough to explain to me how it is that 
Nadine von Lillienberg and the Countess von Gravenhorst 
have become one and the same person? I confess toa 
vulgar curiosity to learn the steps by which you have 
achieved so brilliant a position—one, I may add, so thor- 
oughly suited to my recollections of your ambitions and 
tastes. Nadine von Gravenhorst—Nadine Berinski;—Na- 
dine—strange I did not feel some presentiment! Yet the 
name is common.” 

Her face flushed. “If you desire an autobiography at 
once, the sooner the background of affairs is sketched the 
better. I can give it you briefly, too; it may avoid cate- 
chism—which I do not especially affect. Be good enough 
to sit there.” She pointed to a rustic seat near the round 
table ard drew her easel-stool towards her. ‘Iam tired 
and, I dare say, excited. I need all my little strength.” 

The table between them, strewn with brushes and colors, 
suggested a barricade. Moritz seated himself. 

“ Lieschen—you recollect Lieschen ?—gave you the letter 
that I wrote you that last night in Milan, in which I told 
you the truth: that I was—not worthy of you; that I 
dared not blend your future and mine. Moritz, little any 
man dreams what it costs a woman to so—” She paused; 
then resumed : 

«¢ My father and I remained in Turin a few days only. 
That he had some knowledge of our plan I am fairly con- 
vinced, although he made no direct allusion to it while we 
remained in Turin. All at once he said, ‘ We must leave 
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here. Be prepared. We shall not return’ Within three 
hours truly, we were out of the city. We went direct 
to Paris. My father scarcely uttered a syllable to me 
during the journey. We spent a week in Paris. At the end 
of it he brusquely informed me that he had decided upon 
returning to Vienna without loss of time. I gathered, of 
course, that his play had been as unfortunate as during those 
last weeks in Turin ; that he felt himself forced to go. We 
arrived in Vienna upon the third day—home again. As I sat 
in my desolate room in the evening, attempting to realize 
all that had so lately occurred, my heart battling fiercely 
with my judgment, Moritz, my father camein abruptly. 
He dismissed my maid. Leaning against the chimney-piece 
he said, ‘You are once more in your own city. I have no 
wish, I assure you, by word, look, or sign, to allude to 
_ past follies. Drill your memory to like forgetfulness. I 
believe you have wisely begun to do that already. No 
rumor of what has occurred need follow us. I have guarded 
against that. Be obedient henceforth. You are forgiven. 
I have still influence enough here, I believe, to marry you 
advantageously. You have your beauty—your wit—your- 
self. Marry you as speedily as I can, I certainly shall, I 
warn you. What I had in train in Milan as to the matter 
might have been successful had not your composer-lover 
and my untoward luck together—but no matter, There 
are plenty of strangers, too, in town, of my accquaintance, 
just now. A project has already presented itself to me. All 
I say to you is—obey—forget. Treat your heart like a 
slate under a wet sponge. Do you understand ? You know 
the alternatives.’ I bowed my head insilence. Had I not 
sacrified my everything in life already ?—believeit, Moritz, 
or not, as you will.” Thespeaker added this, observing the 
incredulous curl of his Jip. “So far as I eould, I obeyed. 
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I returned that season to society. My father’s affairs 
seemed to be temporarily on a better footing. As he 
had prophesied, no breath from afar, of those days 
in Milan, ever reached my old circle in Vienna, that 
I could become aware of. In less than two months 
he presented to me Oscar Berinski, a young Polish 
noble of wealth, spending the year in Vienna; presented 
him as a suitor. I accepted him without hesitation, in 
obedience to my promise, my orders. All men were now 
alike tome. The romance of my life was ended forever. 
Berinski was amiable, polite, of position at Warsaw. His 
mother became passionately attracted tome. The prepara- 
tions for my wedding advanced. My very toilettes were 
completed. Then Berinski was killed—shot dead, murder- 
ously, in a duel with a Viennese over a gaming-table ac- 
cusation. My father was terribly involved in the affair. 
It should, I afterwards Jearned, have been his quarrel. The 
Princess Berinski never suspected that. But a disgraceful 
scandal burst out. My father was ruined. Hitherto his 
practices had escaped exposure. Within three days after 
his expected son-in-law’s death my father, too, died. He 
died by his own hand, in his own house—” 

«“ What!” exclaimed Moritz, in horror, raising his eyes 
from the floor, where they had been fixed during this 
recital. “ Your father dead ?” 

“ Dead,” returned the Countess von Gravenhorst, in the 
unmoved tone of one who narrates a history as to which 
all emotion in the teller’s heart is spent—* a suicide, four 
years ago in October. I need not tell you in what confusion 
his affairs were left. Nothing would remain forme. In 
my perplexity I found I had one true, if new, friend—the 
widowed and now childless old Princess Berinski. ‘Come,’ 
said she to me; ‘quit this wretched city of your father’s 
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dishonored name and of your ruined fortuncs. The sins 
of the parent shall not be visited on your head, so far as I 
am concerned. I had begun to love you already as my 
daughter-in-law. ‘Be my daughter, my child, in place of 
the one I have just lost, and in place of his sister Nae 
who died before him.’ | 

“With Princess Berinski I seeming turned my back 
on Vienna. I have never set foot thera since. I lived 
very quietly with my kind adopted parent in Warsaw. I 
even assumed her name at length and at her request, 
striving to bury more completely Nadine Von Lillienberg 
in Nadine Berinski. One year later Alexis von Graven- 
horst met me and loved me. The Princess herself (she 
died a month after our marriage) eagerly desired the match. 
She expatiated onthe advantages of it. I had no good 
reason to refuse it. Passion, love, the happiness of mar- 
ried life were, I knew, destined to be forever empty words 
tome. Why not Count von Gravenhorst as well as some 
other? Stay, I divine your question! One thing I did 
first. I insisted that before I stood at the altar with him 
my personal history should be Jaid plainly before him. 
Some fragments of it he must of course have gathered here 
and there from other sources. I had an interview with my 
future husband. I told Alexis all, all—except the history of 
the months in Milan, my meeting with you there, your name. 
The sacred mystery of—of those days I had locked up in my 
heart forever. My bitter story ended, Alexis clasped me in 
his arms. ‘To make you forget the past shall be the 
work of my future!’ he cried. He has kept his vow. 
Everything that mortal man could do to render wife happy 
has he done. Never an allusion to my past escapes his 
lips, his look. I married him, The rest you can supply.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


**She doth well; if she should make tender of her love, tis very 
possible he’ll scorn it.”’ 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


Durine the whole of this narrative given him, first and 
last, in the same colorless tone, Moritz Reisse sat almost 
motionless, his head resting on his palm, his elbows on 
the table, his eyes still fixed on the floor. When the 
Countess concluded, for an instant there was no sound. He 
looked up. 

“ You married him,” he repeated, “and the rest I can 
supply ? That means, doubtless, that you are very happy 
—and that you love him—of course.” 

“That should indeed mean that I am very happy, Moritz, 
and that I love him, of course,” the Countess replied, with 
« bitter smile and a curious inflection of voice. 

“Thank you,” he said, coldly. “ Your history is a 
positive romance.” 

“ Romance!” she exclaimed ; “aromance! All your 
sympathy then is expressed inthat word ? Ah, Moritz ”— 
and rising from her seat she extended her slender hand 
with a gesture almost of appeal—“ had I four years ago in 
Milan remained that night, consented to fly with you and 
become your wife—had I allowed myself to cloud with my 
then uncertain lot your career, dare you-say now whether 
through you the story I have just told had been any fairer ? 
Would not you yourself surely, as I then told you, 
have been dragged down into obscurity, with ill-fortune, 
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nay, perhaps disgrace ? Would not you yourself have played 
some miserable, helpless part in it, to your own ruin, in- 
stead,” she added, bitterly, “of standing here in this hour 
free, untrammelled by it, to hear from my own lips the 
result of my sacrifice? You tell me by your every look 
and accent that you recognize in it the chastisement due 
me for then sending you and love from me forever.” 

‘I look kindly upon your griefs and misfortunes?” 
exclaimed Moritz; “JZ discern in them a punishment? 
Heaven forbid! Nevertheless,”” he added, relapsing into 
his former cold manner, “let me, since you yourself speak 
of some unfortunate hours of our acquaintance, declare 
(and J trust for the last time) my opinion as to the motives 
for what you are pleased still to call your sacrifice. Would 
you still have me believe that you banished me from you 
that night in Milan because you were unwilling to cloud 
my life with your own ?—because of your unhappy father 
and your duty to him? Ah, why not here and now, in 
perhaps our last interview, confess the truth? Your pride 
was greater than your love, then and always. You had 
long known of your father’s ambitious intentions for you. 
You had long seconded them. You fully understood what 
might be brought to pass. I met you. Fora brief while 
you forgot in me your perpetual longings for a divorce from 
that wretchedly hazardous career and position inseparable 
from your companionship with your father. You forgot 
your vow, so accordant with his hopes, of a marriage which 
should enthrone you safely above all tides of fate in a 
socialempire. Your heartspokeloudly forme. But I was 
merely a musician, the fashion of the hour. I had neither 
rank nor established fortune; I had hardly a name. At 
the last moment your ambition overcame your passion. 
You could not face the uncertain future. Your love bowed 
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before the test. Not it, but your pride impelled you to 
drive me from you.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Countess, a sudden passion 
trembling in her voice, “dare you in memory of those days 
and nights that were ours, affirm that I did not love you?” 

“ You loved me, yes,” he answered coldly, “—but not 
enough. But not enough.” 

There was again a short silence. The accusation, true 
or false, echoed in both hearts. ‘“ Well, come,” Moritz re- 
sumed, abruptly ; “ why speak of what has been long dead ? 
This present situation is enough to occupy us. There is 
but one thing for me todo. I must leave Gravenhorst at 
once.” 

“Leave Gravenhorst! You cannot, you must not!” 
exclaimed the Countess, betraying her alarm. If she had 
resolved to compass any certain scheme in having her old 
lover again at her side, she had now to play her cards with 
skill, or they would avail her nothing. “ Have you not 
come here for the summer ?—with the understanding that 
you were to remain weeks? A sudden departure, the 
absence of suitable excuse—this alone would arouse a thou- 
sand surmises in his mind.” 

‘A suitable excuse must be found,” returned Moritz, 
composedly. “Do not be alarmed. I possess ordinary 
discretion. I shall not return to B this afternoon. 
Yet, granting that I should think of so doing, is it not 
far better that Alexis should imagine something, should 
question you, learn a little, nay, all of the truth now, than 
later, when I shall have been here for even a single week ?” 

The Countess turned her face from him and said. “TI 
am unable to follow you there.” 

Moritz continued. 

“fell him to-day the story of those days in Milan, wherein 
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I, his friend, was an actor. Is there anything that can 
cloud his faith in you? I was once your lover. You 
cared for me. Our love was opposed by your father. He 
dismissed my suit. You, in time, conquered and forgot your 
passion. What else says the record of those days, all told ? 
And there are reasons why any woman may keep back such 
a secret of her past from the manshe marries. But, on the 
other hand, let me, let any man whom you might admit that 
you once loved, remain here under your roof a fortnight. 
Let two persons be thrown together so inexorably as (cannot 
you see it from your husband’s own words ?) you and J are 
likely to be! In after months or years, some wandering 
chance brings this long-hidden chapter to his ears—lI 
wonder that in spite of your retired life it has so long been 
unsuspected. Who, who, can tell what doubts, or worse, 
may attack his heart? How can the recollection of the 
life his wife and his friend led here together, and of the 
strange comedy we two must have acted, escape the taint 
of poison? I know Alexis perhaps better than you do. 
Whatever he seems now, in such an hour I tremble for him 
and for you!” 

‘Your prophecy is disinterested, but it is absurd,” the 
Countess answered, with that mockery of accent which 
seemed now to have transferred itself from her former 
lover to herself. “Neither do you, I see, know my hus- 
band. Alexis is not a man to insult his wife with idle 
suspicions, born of trifles, at any time—present or 
future. Tam sorry that your acquaintance with his 
character as it was, your penetration of itasit is, enables 
you to read it no more intelligently. J*urthermore, you 
speak of a possible comedy to be played should you accept 
the hospitalities of Gravenhorst Lodge for a fortnight or 
so; of rdles to be sustained by you, by myself. Comedies ?— 
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roles 2? Moritz, I know of none! I shall certainly assume 
none! It need give neither of us the slightest embarrass- 
ment to be thrown together, as you call it—in his presence 
or out of it. My friend, you and I who speak thus are 
well-nigh strangers. Remember that. Youare simply an 
entertaining guest—I, your hostess. There is abundance 
of employment, of conversation in common between us to 
spare us the doleful amusement of awakening in our hearts 
one echo of the past. That past is dead to you, to me. 
The Moritz Reisse I once knew and loved—for love him I 
did,” she added, firmly, “‘is dead. I now verily believe it. 
The Nadine von Liliienberg of your memory ? Dead 
likewise. Or Jet us say that neither has ever existed. 
They have been dreams of youth and warm fancy. What 
more could we wish ? ”’ 

“But will they be dead always? Will they not stir, 
awake, rise up to life in some unexpected instant ?” 
Moritz had spoken before he thought. 

“A resurrection like that?” the Countess queried, 
slightly smiling and raising her perfect-arched eyebrows. 
*‘ And which of us, pray, is likely first to be guilty of so 
impossible a weakness ? Come, then—in place of utter in- 
difference within us, let it be that you are yourself, I am 
myself. That you despise me, and that I have ceased to 
admire you. Ah, Moritz,” the Countess added, smiling a 
little less ironically, and speaking somewhat more in her 
natural voice, “might not we two in truth be said to stand 
in this moment on the best platform whence to begin a 
teal friendship, as friendship in this world often goes—on 
that sincerest basis of all, mutual dislike ? ” 

“A friendship born even of hatred implies mutual 
respect,” responded Moritz. 

*“ And TI have lost yours ? ” she answered, 
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She turned her head from him and looked again at the 
plains and the horizon. He saw a faint rose-tint come 
into her white face at the taunt. Her eyes seemed full of 
tears. In an instant his whole heart stirred within him. 
The tenderness of a man’s nature for the past, suddenly 
brought up in battle-array against his judgment and pride, 
the sight of the woman around whom that past had 
centred standing there in humiliation at his words; the 
mute reproach and pathos of her apparently involuntary 
emotion—these together seduced him from his position 
more irresistibly than any argument would have done. 
He looked at her. He then drew a step nearer to her in 
sudden confusion and remorse, or in the first pulsations of 
another nameless feeling. Nadine von Gravenhorst did 
not turn her head, although she probably realized every 
motion that he made, and was conscious of each ex- 
pression passing over his face. She felta quick assurance 
that ali went as she desired, and that tears, however 
called into her eyes, had won for her a first victory—the 
victory, old as the earth, of woman’s magnetism over 
man’s convictions. 

“Nadine,” Moritz exclaimed, softly, “Iam wrong! I 
have been cruel. Forgive these words I have so hastily 
spoken. We have indeed too much with which to reproach 
our destinies to feel bitterness against one another. Have 
not you, have not I, done penance for any mutual 
errors ? ” 

The Countess turned toward him; her eyes met his 
own with a grave, unfathomable gaze. He continued, 
“However soon I must leave you—and when I do it will 
probably be never to meet again—let us part in peace. 
Nay, more; Jet me say adieu as, in some sense, your friend. 
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In the recollection of what once was, I could not be other- 
wise.” 

A glow iighted up the Countess’s face with each word. 
A transforming expression stole over it. “ Your friend ?” 
she repeated, in an accent of doubt. “The word I spoke 
in mockery, he repeats seriously! Friendship between us, 
Moritz? Do not describe in jest what is impossible !” 

His long resentment, the scorn of years—whither had 
both fled ? A few words, a look from her, had proved how 
false had these emotions been and how enduring any ten- 
derness beneath. When we truly love we never can un- 
love. Certainly Moritz Reisse had once loved her withall 
the intensity of his passionate nature. Had something 
more than the romantic sentiment for the love-dream of 
his life persistently tenanted his heart even until this 
hour ? 

“ Tt is not impossible for me,” he replied, almost passion- 
ately. “It must not now be impossible for you. Let us 
bury our dead selves. You have wisely called them such. 
With them are dead their errors, their follies, their faults. 
In spite of such, are not the dead remembered with kind- 
ness, and forgiven? Let it be so.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke. The Countess glanced 
down at the extended hand. Who can tell what triumph, 
the realization of dreams, the fulfillment of vows sworn 
within herself, she saw in this first step gained ? 

With the smile and the frank gesture of a child she took 
his hand. “ Yes, friends—new friends, Moritz,” she ex- 
claimed, “and all our bitterness and anger and other 
tragedy-playing ended forever! Willingly, willingly!” 

A pressure, and the clasped hands parted. Relief and 
lightness entered Moritz’s heart. 

“ And you will not fly from Gravenhorst as if I were a 
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basilisk?” she inquired, with mocking gayety. Moritz 
hesitated. The inconsistency of suddenly altering his 
announced decision struck him far more than the first 
faint birth of positive reluctance to go. He temporized 
with himself. 

“T had best return to B-——as soon as practicable. 
But for some days I will gladly be a guest at Gravenhorst. 
Besides,” he added, “an opera libretto is to be forwarded 
to me here; I shall be obliged to busy myself more or less 
with that.” 

‘ Idle or occupied you will be the welcomest of friends,” 
replied the Countess. Glancing at her watch, she added, 
“ And now for Alexis and luncheon.” 

She gathered up a few of her belongings on the 
table. The two quitted the kiosk together. They walked 
down the sinuous pathway. Nadine began eagerly to 
question him concerning the events of latter years and his 
musical successes. He found himself talking with her much 
in the old fashion. Slight souvenirs of their common past 
constantly awoke. Nadine was able diplomatically to as- 
sure herself that no other woman had come to be to Moritz 
Jteisse what she had been. She was even able to satisfy 
herself that there was no warmer feeling between himself 
and the young singer, Fraulein Elsa Ehlert, than a certain 
sympathetic acquaintance although of acharacter which she 
could not fully define. On this point, however, Reisse was 
then and afterwards very difficult of approach. 

The longer Moritz chatted thus without embarrassment 
with Nadine, the more the scene of a little while earlier 
seemed to him ridiculous and unnecessary. There was no 
reason why this pleasant, frank treaty of peace might not 
have been made, almost tacitly, at once. He had been a 
fool, he said to himself; possibly an unjust fool. 
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As many another man of his temperament might have 
done, Moritz did not now stop to ask himself whether 
reconciliation had altered the original causes of discord in 
any degree. He did not stop to remember that overlook- 
ing them was not removing them, nor reflect thata comedy, 
unavoidable and of most problematic results, still remained 
to be sustained as to friend and host. He did not discover 
how anomalous was this situation which he accepted 80 
easily and with such increasing satisfaction—that it must 
certainly bring forth difficulties. He was soothed, lapped 
by the charm which Nadine was already beginning to exert 
with every word, look, and gesture. More subtly danger- 
ous still was the presence of his own undreamed-of passion. 
It is no uncommon state to fall into, nor likely to be, so 
long as women inhabit the earth, and to some seem given 
the spells for the binding and unloosing of the judgments 
of men. 

As he walked at her side slowly across the garden, 
Moritz could not but compare Nadine with her former self. 
Unmistakably, her beauty had developed, her graces of 
speech and manner doubled. Our saunterers reached the 
porch. Moritz parted from the Countess at the staircase, 
and went up to his chamber with a valet. There he re- 
mained until Alexis’s hospitable self summoned him down- 
stairs to luncheon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy, loose suggestions.”” 
King John. 


A WEEK slipped away almost before he was aware of it, 
He was still a guest at the Lodge. Each night of the seven 
he went to his bed saying to himself that the next day 
must be, under one excuse or another, his last beneath Von 
Gravenhorst’s roof. Hach morning he awaked feeling a 
lazier reluctance to put his resolution into effect, and 
losing sight more and more of the need of its performance. 
This feeling increased just in proportion as the awkward 
corners of the situation seemed to smooth themselves down. 
He met the Countess without embarrassment. Her tact 
and insight came constantly into action. Contrary to his 
expectations, he saw his hostess chiefly in her husband’s 
presence, Alexis was temporarily freer from his agricul- 
tural cares. 

It was true that Moritz and Nadine talked of art, of a 
thousand topics in which each knew the other was interested. 
Yet, if some well-remembered opinion, some favorite senti- 
-ment recalled from the past (and it may be readily imagined 
that there were many) flashed into Moritz’s mind, the wife 
of Alexis seemed absolutely blind to them. Was it that 
she now veritably was capable of only a pleasant artistic 
friendship with a former lover ? Had she become truly quite 
indifferent to the sentimental relations of a few years be- 
fore ? Or was her conduct in pursuance of an ulterior end, 
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to accomplish which a present conservatism was every- 
thing ? 

If the latter, not the unguarded lifting of an eyelash be- 
trayed her. She was serene and hospitable. She exerted all 
her gifts, as should any well-educated woman of the world, 
of fine artistic perceptions and training, in the presence of 
her husband’s old friend. Alexis was charmed to see his 
wife appear to such advantage. 

It happened that this particular fortnight at the Lodge 
brought an unwonted number of daylight or evening callers 
and visitors. Three or four neighbors of Count Alexis, the 
Waldemars, the Ottos, Baron This or General So-and-so, 
with their wives and daughters, tardy in paying formal re- 
spects for the season, drove over, by twos and threes, of an 
afternoon. They sauntered in parties with their hospitable 
entertainers about the grounds, and, other callers perhaps 
driving up, remained for an impromptu supper-party and 
a lively evening. The piano for the music-room had not 
yet arrived from Berlin, a small but excellent harmonium 
occupying the apartment. ‘Therefore no music was at- 
tempted. Overflowing shelves in the music-room satisfied 
Moritz that a voice, once matchless for its charm, was still 
cultivated; but neither the solicitations of her husband or 
her friends induced the Countess to sing with such accom- 
paniment as was practicable. 

On one evening in particular the party, five or six in 
number, were seated upon the great front piazza of the 
Lodge. The young son of a friend, present with his father, 
brought a violin from the music-room and played tastefully 
during the pauses of the conversation. Chancing to hit 
upon the melody of a favorite song, again came entreaties 
for the Countess to sing under such romantic circum- 
stances. She parried all. 
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“Not even a ballad?” Moritz asked. He involuntarily 
added in a low voice, “Am I never to hear you sing once 
more ?” 

“Not to-night, Herr Reisse,”’ Nadine replied aloud. “It is 
impossible for me to sing without my pianoforte. As soon as 
that arrives I will try to make amends for my discourtesy.” 
Then, as if yielding to a sudden impulse, she took advan- 
tage of a stir among the rest. She turned her face to- 
wards Moritz and said swiftly, “My voice is not yet 
sufficiently eloquent to please me. Itwill be soon. Wait.” 

She resumed her bantering with a gentleman on her left. 
Moritz scarcely caught the remark. In trying to recall 
it he could make nothing of it. 

A second week succeeded. The more our hero was 
thrown thus into her companionship the more the old charm 
began to assert itself. The power of her will bound him. 
He began to long to identify the woman he had known 
once with this one that he knew now. How much of the 
passionate nature still existed underneath any envelope ? 
He was piqued that the Countess should have dismissed 
him from her heart so arbitrarily. 

The next step was natural. When for a brief hour 
Moritz found himself alone with her, he began deliberately 
to tread upon the forbidden ground. He began to break 
the treaty hitherto maintained between them. 

But Nadine at once discouraged any such tendency on 
his part. This irritated him. His irritation was wrong. 
He knewit. He said to himself that he certainly did not 
wish for the love of Nadine von Gravenhorst to-day. God 
forbid! Was she not his friend’s wife ? Was not he himself 
quite recovered from his unhappy weakness ? But surely a 
decent sensibility toward even a dead passion was expected 
of any woman, gentle or simple, married or single ! 
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Nadine certainly gave every indication of the most com- 
plete insensibility. She showed all the frankness of a 
friend; but let Moritz once attempt by 30 much as a glance 
to suggest to her circumstances which had linked them in 
other days, heart to heart, he did not receive even the honor 
of rebuke. He was ignored. That Nadine might be pre- 
paring for a more unreserved laissez aller when the time 
was ripe, and one with less tangible fault to herself, Moritz 
of course did not reflect. He was not good at reading 
women of thistype. He was too well read by them. If 
there was any struggle by the Countess, any effort in her 
self-control, or anxiety as to a plan, nothing of them 
appeared. 

Possibly she went farther in the delicate development of 
her design than she had intended. By the end of his 
second lingering week at Gravenhorst Lodge, Moritz Reisse 
became wearied at the futility of these skirmishings—no, 
they were not even that. He began to give himself lec- 
tures and to ask himself just what he had been about. 
He would leave Gravenhorst at once, glad he could do so 
at peace with his friend and his own conscience. Thence- 
forth his secret with her need never disturb the tranquillity 
of the three persons concerned. He even began to make 
flattering speeches to his conscience, and to feel that he 
was possessor of a good stock of the right Spartan honor. 
Very small opportunity had there been for him to exercise 
Spartan or any other kind of honor—but he did not happen 
to notice that. 

“TI must leave you on Monday, Alexis,” he eenouneal 
one morning after the mail had come “My plans for a 
stay with you are all overturned. I must go to Berlin.” 

“ Away with your business!” replied Alexis. “ Indeed 
you will not! Don’t trouble yourself to explain things 
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again. Didn’t you promise me several wesks at least 7? 
Come!” 

Moritz repeated some tolerable excuses. Alexis disputed 
them. Moritz remained obstinate. Go he would. Alexis 
quitted the room a good deal disgusted. Nadine, who had 
taken only a formal share in the argument, rose from the 
table. The door closed behind Alexis, The servant was in 
the next room. She approached Reisse. He raised his 
eyes. She was standing before him. “ You must not go. 
I cannot spare you forever—yet,”’ she said. 

Before he could recover from his confusion at her change 
of manner, at the accent of command in her voice, which 
seemed to reveal all that old personality hitherto so re- 
pressed, Nadine had left him. 

He sat motionless. He had been blind. She still 
thought of him with more than only dispassionate regard ! 
In his bewilderment he forgot that this would be the 
worst of evils. His relations to his friend, his honor, all 
that might hold his spirit in check grew clouded before 
him. 

There was no painting in the kiosk that morning. At 
luncheon he did not see Nadine; she had a slight head- 
ache, Alexis said. A long drive with the Count consumed 
the afternoon. Moritz felt an anticipatory something 
almost like guilt as he listened abstractedly to his friend’s 
talk. Now he heard nothing but an echo, repeating 
pathetically—“ You must not go—I cannot spare you— 
forever—yet.” 

When Alexis and he returned, an agreeable surprise 
awaited them. The new grand pianoforte had come, and 
was already in its place. “ Hurrah!” cried Alexis, gaily; 
‘‘we will have its christening to-night, Reisse! I shall 
notify Nadine.” 
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They separated until dinner. Moritz, left to his own 
devices, sat at the piano alone a little while and then went 
up to his own room. 

There, free to continue undisturbed his turbulent reflec- 
tions, he sat down by the open window. Something 
seemed crying out to him, “ A crisisis at hand. Fy, or 
you are lost !’? He began to admit to himself that it would 
not be unendurable to be lost. And while he sat there, 
the enchanting landscape extending before his eyes that 
had been first unfolded to them in the kiosk on the hill, 
his heart oppressed by a thousand questions as to Nadine 
and his duty, dictates of memory and fealty unrolled 
another and very different panorama, reviewed many times 
before, yet never with such effect, because never recalled 
in an hour of such evil destiny. 

He beheld himself meeting Nadine von Lillienberg for 
the first time at a dull soirée. He felt again the attraction 
which made her, in so brief a time, all in all to him. Once 
again was he hurrying with the step of a thief along a 
suburban road outside a moonlit city. Once again was he 
clambering over the broken wall of the Villa Fioraja, or 
stealing in by the seldom-used gate. His ears caught the 
rustle of leaves beneath her feet, as Nadine stole down the 
shadowy walk to the ruined arbor. Her hands met his 
with trembling greeting. ‘ At last you are here!” There 
had been the same cadence in her voice then that had this 
morning betrayed itself in those words, “You must not go 
—I cannot spare you yet.” 

His heart began to beat faster. How had he been able 
to persuade himself that such remembrances no longer 
awoke a thrill ?—or in the bosom of this paler, prouder, 
but—it must be, it must be !—-so little altered Nadine von 
Lillienberg, cf Gravenhorst Lodge ? 
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All at once a fancy seized him. He rose and, crossing 
the room, brought to light, after some searching, a small 
olive-wood box which generally accompanied his journey- 
ings. Various valuables were crowded within it—a few 
jewels and souvenirs, a decoration or two, and several 
packets of letters. From these last he hastily broke open a 
tiny, sealed-up group containing, perhaps, only a dozen all 
told. Notin years had he glanced through these, of all 
others. He had, indeed, sworn never to do so again. His 
face flushed, his breast heaved, his eyes filled with a 
strange tremulous light, as he read the few pages that 
Nadine had written him in those magical days. Ah, had 
she once seemed, aye, even seemed, to love him thus ? 
Yonder sentence !—that phrase! Could her heart this 
afternoon be a palimpsest ? It was impossible. 

And yet there faced him the old question! Why had 
she refused in that last, supreme hour to become his wife ? 
The wretched conflicting problem that he had so often 
decided, but that in some way never remained decided ! 

It is not true that over the ashes of past fires of this 
sort we ever warm ourselves. We only burn our fingers. 
Unhappy Moritz! In this hour he was less than ever a 
cool-brained philosopher to balance pro and con, to hold 
to past convictions in the rush of new impulses. He was 
but an eager-blooded young man to whom to wish a thing 
is sometimes to be all at once convinced of it. That half- 
hour with Nadine’s letters did him remediless mischief. 
For he put them away believing that he had until that 
hour misjudged her !—cruelly! She had loved him! Her 
generosity, her prudence, had alone withheld her from 
joining her fate to his. He had mocked at profound truth. 
He had sneered at a woman’s completest sacrifice. His 
angry accusation in the summer-house—‘“ Your pride was 
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greater than your love, then and always!”—made him 
blush. It was perhaps too late to now admit to her this 
remorse for the injustice of years ; but, should opportunity 
come before he left, he swore that he would speak. Last 
of all came once again the sound of her voice that morn- 
ing: “You must not go, Moritz, I cannot spare you, for- 
ever—yet.” If she had enjoined upon herself such generous 
control until now, might she not— ? 

He uttered acry as these new ideas beset him. He began 
to see himself and her in another light—a light befora 
whose glow and heat, resolution, honor to his friend, 
everything that was good within him, faded and shrivelled, 
He started up. It was drawing toward evening, so long ha 
had been seated there, sunk in these reveries new and old, 
but all alike revolutionizing. He made a hasty toilet for 
dinner and left the room quickly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


** Music oft hath such a charm 
To make bad good, and good provoke to harm.” 
Measure for Measure. 


Tue shadows in the white hallway and in the garden had 
already caught the violet tinge of sunset. Moritz stepped 
out upon the piazza. The Countess stood at its further 
end. His eye, re-awakened to her beauty, marked the 
charm of the picture—her graceful figure, in one of her 
inevitable closely-fitting white dresses, her left hand filled 
with the dark-red roses which she leaned forward to cut 
from a, spray beside the balustrade. The blending of 
white and crimson in the blossoms, her large eyes, which, 
notwithstanding the lightness of their hazel, were won- 
derfully luminous—the odd pallor for which her com- 
plexion was always distinguished from the tint of any 
other woman that Moritz Reisse had ever seen—about the 
entire personality of the Countess, as she turned toward 
him now, there lingered, as often before, a peculiar sugges- 
tion of dormant passion, waiting to be developed. She 
stood there like a clear, white silhouette, or a gameo, against 
the green of the garden and the purplish sky. 

“T have been a negligent hostess,” she said, when he 
had reached her side; “I have left you solitary all day! 
A headache is a tyrant with me. I am glad that Alexis 
found some hours to spend with you. He is generally too 
engrossed with matters on the estate. What have you 
done? Written a sonata or a symphony to beguile your 
solitude ? ” 
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‘“‘ Neither,” he answered; “my thoughts have been dis. 
cords. Qne’s heart-strings cannot always be kept in 
tune. <A musician has his bad quarter-of-an-hour oftener 
then the rest of the world.” 

“With the consolation that it may give pleasure to 
others,” returned the Countess, laughing. “A single fritter 
at dessert and a headache on the morning after an opera- 
supper have often been at the foundation of the most 
appealing sonata or moving romanza /” 

“To callindigestion inspiration, is a slander worthy of 
Alexis.” 

“A slander? So be it. But,” she added, with more 
seriousness, “let it be a slander born of envy—like most 
slanders. Heaven forbid, indeed, that I should disparage 
the privilege granted to your fellowship—you, who find 
relief from retrospect and prospect, in pursuing divine 
art.” 

“A relief? Yes, Countess, but never an oblivion! never 
a consolation for lost happiness—” he hesitated and then 
added firmly, “for lost love.” 

Had he yesterday ventured upon so bold a challenge 
(and he had approached its like more than once) he would 
have been promptly repelled. To-day she gave him a 
quick glance of ready divination. Dropping her eyes im 
mediately to the flowers, she said, slowly, “No. A truly 
great love we do not forget, even at the command of duty, 
of will, or of prudence,” 

She looked out over the garden. They stood in silence 
a moment. Some tardy bird, pausing in its nestward 
flight, began singing. It was the only interruption to the 
evening stillness. 

«“ Why have you so persistently refused to sing for any 
cf us this week ?” he asked; ‘“ piano or no piano, I think 
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you have made old Counsellor Otto an enemy for life by 
declining to attempt ‘ Heimweh’ last Sunday night.” 

“YT thought I gave you my reason,” she returned, slowly. 
* ‘You did not catch it, perhaps. But, never mind; call it 
a whim, or what you will, the piano is here now. I have 
tried it this afternoon, and from this evening you shall 
have no occasion to complain of me. Almost the first night, 
Moritz,” she added, employing the once familiar name 
carelessly, “that we have been alone together—that is, 
with only Alexis besides! .4 propos, my friend, do you 
know that I still sing at least two of the songs that you 
wrote for me? that Polish love song that you set for me, 
and the ballad, ‘Auf Wiedersehen’ ?” 

“ You flatter me,” said Moritz, in slight embarrassment. 

So she still linked herself to the love of the past by one 
of the strongest of ties—the music of the past. If that 
was what the Countess had desired him to gather from 
the trivial, but scarcely necessary, remark, she succeeded. 
“T dare say,” she continued, looking at him with a faint 
smile, “ that many another and sweeter voice has been heard 
im your music since—your charming friend, Fraulein 
Ehlert of the Hoftheater, for instance.” 

“The songs that I wrote for you have not been heard 
from the lips of Friulein Ehlert or any other woman 
except you,” Moritz replied, quickly. “Do you think that 
I have no more heart, no more—” He broke off, not 
trusting himself. 

“You were ever gallant,” she said, lightly. 

“Gallant!” he exclaimed. “ Listen to me, pray, since 
you yourself have recalled days which it were well we 
could forget. Let me ask forgiveness for their errors.” 

Her face grew serious. She gave him a surprised 
glance, but did not forbid him to go on. 
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“T have been unjust and blind,” Moritz continued, im- 
petuously. “I have come to my senses. Do not ask me 
under what influences; indeed, I hardly know, myself. 
As I live, I swear that I believe that you were truest to 
me when I thought you falsest. I told you that your 
pride was greater than yourlove. Forgive me. I wronged 
you; I feel it.” 

A smile, half of bitterness, half of mockery, came to her 
lips. 

“You were pardoned long since, Moritz,” she answered, 
gently, “if pardon can now be anything to you. And 
why vex your soul and mine with what has been put off, 
like garments whose fashion no longer suits? Have we 
not agreed that we have too heavy a reproach to lay upon 
destiny to think hardly of ourselves? The past expiates 
itself. What burdens us, let it be our care to forget. 
Better still, if we can regard that love of yesterday as a 
jest over which friendship to-day, however newly sworn, 
has a legitimate right to make merry.” 

“ Make merry?” he cried. “NotI, indeed! Have not 
you yourself said that to the memory of a true passion 
we never can become eutirely indifferent? No man—no 
woman, dare mock so holy a souvenir.” 

“And do you then really believe, Moritz, that love is 
ever a holy feeling? Are we not merely divine animals, 
after all, and love a possible heritage, with so much else, 
from the quadrupeds? You are shocked, I see, at my 
cynicism. Ah, Moritz,” she exclaimed, “have you yet to 
learn that at what we dare not weep over we must laugh ? 
Come, a jest, a jest for friendship—behold our watchword ! 
We are agreed, are we not—as all sworn allies ought to 
be?” Her voice lost its irony for that deeper cadence with 
which so many women seem to begin, all at once, to speak 
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from their hearts. *Pe satisfied with me. It is too late 
for me ever to be satisfied with myself.” 

The voice of Alexis, as his friend appeared, saved Moritz 
the impulsive reply. He reddened at the sight of Alexis, 
who advanced down the piazza. 

“Ha, ha! Here you both are, I declare,” he cried, gayly. 

Some experiments in progress on one of the farms had 
that day given signs of uncommon success. Gravenhorst 
was in enthusiastic spirits. He began at once to banter 
Moritz on the waste of time spent in writing an opera, 
compared with the value of bringing a field of cauliflowers 
to full perfection, until he finally was interrupted by 
Moritz’s satiric question, if he actually believed art did no 
good in the world ? 

It was not until the three were seated at the table in 
the great bow-windowed dining-room that Alexis answered 
the question. 

* “ What’s that you were saying about art doing any 
good in the world?” he asked. “It depends upon what 
you mean by ‘good’? Do you ask whether I believe in 
a moral and intellectual good in your music? Indeed I 
don’t. There never was a more utter absurdity.” 

“Or a more widespread one, then,” interrupted Nadine, 
glad of something to furnish talk. 

“ Admitted,” replied Alexis—“ and an especial article of 
faith to your sex, Nadine. There are any quantity of peo- 
ple to-day who will endow music with a positively religious 
influence.” 


* Since the ensuing views of the Count von Gravenhurst in 
regard to the tendency of music and art in general were thus 
recorded, the present writer has had his attention called to an 
extract from another writer’s brief discussion of the relations 
of art and ethics, in which, so faras music is concerned, like views 
with Von Gravenhurst’s are more positively set forth. 
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“And why shouldn’t they?” asked Moritz, hotly. 
“ Hasn’t it always been a powerful element in enlightened 
religion from the remotest period ? Is not its very exist 
ence and development to-day the outgrowth of religion ? 
Has not the world as Romanist its masses and vespers, and 
as Protestant its chants and hymns.” 

“Which, simply and solely as associated with their text, 
can be of any moral influence. You might as well play 
the scales up and down to all eternity and expect to 
strengthen Christianity and spread morality. The sub- 
limest mass does not quicken devotion, man. The noblest 
chorale does not kindle the soul!” 

“What do they bring about, then?’ asked Moritz, 
laughing. 

“Oh, a sensuous enjoyment, more or less acute; a nerv- 
ous effect like to that of the drums and trumpets in the 
soldiers’ breasts on the battle-field. And, see here, my 
dear child of art,’’ continued Von Gravenhorst; “it has 
been said till the words are stale that your high-priests 
and priestesses of music, and those favored men and wo- 
men who live in the focus of art’s influence, ought to be 
superior in virtue and in every lofty trait of character. That 
is, if there be in the music, for example, an elevating 
moral principle. As you runover the list of the greater com- 
posers, it seems to one that there are altogether too many 
exceptions for anyone to try to prove the rule.” 

“Has Palestrina’s music, Bach’s—Mozart’s—Beethoven’s 
—been surpassed?” retorted Moritz, “and does the 
moralist find much to censure in their lives ? Here too, is 
your father’s old friend and your own, Herr Meyerbeer.” 

‘Their art has nothing to do with it. In their cases, 
and many others, virtue, inborn or acquired, has been too 
stout to be sapped by any enervating enemy,” 
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“So you think an appreciative nature comes away from 
hearing a great symphony no better than if one never en- 
tered the concert-room ?” said the Countess, 

«¢ A man may appreciate music as intensely as never be- 
fore, during that very performance, and be just as ready to 
pick your pocket as you come down the staircase. The 
orchestra’s message cannot reinforce his morals.” 

“And yet,” said the Countess, reflectively, ‘“ sometimes 
one realizes in music a consolation, even a forgetfulness of 
grief. There is that much good in art, at least, whatever 
there is not.” 

“That much good. But therein nota whit of moral good; 
and nothing more altogether than a certain emotional 
influence which affords one no enduring peace.” 

“To a true musician, Alexis,” she rejoined, “we are told 
that there should be nothing for which art will not con- 
sole.” 

“ Reisse, will your conscience support you in that?” 
her husband laughed back. ‘“ Oh, no, you needn’t an- 
swer.” 

A glance flashed between Moritz and Nadine. Twice 
within the hour had this same consolation of art been men- 
tioned. Had there been nothing for which his art and his 
success had not atoned ? Or was he no true musician ? 
Nadine’s eyes had asked his one of the two questions and 
read the reply. 

“You say that art, music, are negative,” he said, turning 
to Alexis. “Gofurther. Maintain that either one abso- 
lutely degrades.” 

“Precisely,” Alexis answered, complacently. “In re- 
gard to this vexed problem of music and morals, morals 
and music, art and morals—to broaden it—the difficulty 
with the question is that, like a statue of Janus, it pre- 
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sents two faces in a peculiarly uncompromising man- 
ner—an agreeable theory and a logical fact; and few 
people who stand at one angle, and study and descant, will 
shift their ground and study the other. But in all the 
history of civilization of the human species, art dominates 
and develops a people to destroy it. The philosophy of it 
is simple. Art is a means. Devotion to a means belittles. 
The artist is only an intellectual tailor or milliner. For- 
igive me, Reisse. I am arguing in the abstract.” 

Moritz laughed good-naturedly. The topic was about to 
change. But Nadine suddenly spoke. 

‘Let me submit a last question. Imagine a man who 
thoroughly knows right from wrong, and perfectly appre- 
ciates the beauty of honor and goodness. Now, by nature,’ 
he is the keenest possible enjoyer of the beautiful, and a 
successful practical man of art, a painter, a musiclan— 
what you will. Put him where only moral principle can 
make him keep his footing. Will the artist element in him 
weaken him for contest? Will he fall the sooner because 
of it? I don’t ask if that side of his character, directly or 
indirectly, holds him up. Will it—drag him down ?” 

She spoke slowly, choosing her words. Alexis moved 
back from the table. He laughed undisguisedly 

‘You have sketched one of the most truly artistic or, 
rather, musical of temperaments, to borrow the cant 
phrase. J would not wager many rows of pins for its sta- 
bility.” 

' “My unlucky friend falls then?” Nadine asked, 
gravely. 

“The more readily ; the deeper. tegutescat in pace.” 

“No,” exclaimed Nadine, “not his epitaph yet! I do 
not surrender him. He struggles manfully. The influ- 
ence of his art over his nature nobly assists him to 
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triumph, because it is in its very purity a part of a pure 
nature.” 

“ Reguiescat in pace,” repeated Alexis, with solemn 
obstinacy. 

She looked up into her husband’s face and exclaimed, 
‘ Are you not ashamed of yourself ?” 

Alexis smiled still more exasperatingly. “ Regui—es—” 
he began again. 

She burst out into a sharp, ringing laugh of agreement. 
“So be it! Regutescat in pace/” cried she. ‘“ You will 
have it so. Soyons amis, Cinna.” 

The three pushed back their chairs. 

‘Come to the music-room, Reisse,” cried the Count. 
“There I shall belie my own lost appreciation of music by 
listening with pleasure while you and Nadine entertain 
an audience of one. What a pity we are like to have no 
guests this evening!” 

He led the way across the hall, his wife and his friend 
following. 
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CHAPTER X. 


**T love you now; but not till now so much 
But I might master it.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 


As the three passed into the long drawing-room, with its 
dark rugs and heavy upholstery, “Here is that odd effort 
of Nadine’s fancy that I spoke of the other afternoon,” 
Alexis said; and he held the candles before a picture, arrest- 
ing their progress. “TI like it extremely,” he remarked. 

Moritz examined the small canvas, obscure in the in- 
different light. It represented a group of musicians, 
playing by candle-light a string-quartet. The expression 
of their four faces in the circle of radiance falling on them 
in a little room was excellently depicted. Moritz praised 
it warmly. 

“There is a sort of companion-piece over in that al- 
cove,” remarked Alexis; “but the alcove is so dark that 
T have paid less attention to it, and I like this one so well. 
What did you finally call it, Nadine ? ” 

“sThe Duet,’ ” the Countess answered, adding quickly : 
“‘ T will delay Herr Reisse to look at it, while you make the 
music-room a little brighter.” 

Her husband put one candle into her hand and walked 
away with the other. 

“Thank you; let me hold it,” she said, and guided Moritz 
to the alcove. This second picture, like its mate, a small 
canvas, offered an even simpler musical scene. Moritz 
noticed merely a young man inthe court dress of the last 
century, and his companion, a lady. The latter stood before 
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a harpsichord, on which her cavalier was playing an accom- 
paniment to his own singing. But what at once struck 
Reisse was another reversal of acommon order of things. 
The listener, holding the tall silver candlestick in a peculiar 
position, was contriving to keep her own face in the shadow 
while she studied fixedly the singer’s profile, with an ex- 
pression as suggestive as it was well portrayed. Moritz 
instantly recognized both portraits, although both were 
designedly obscured. 

With what souvenirs must she have bent over that 
canvas! 

‘When did you paint it?” he asked, after a moment. 

‘Not long ago,” she replied, adding tremulously, “ Do 
not be alarmed. No one can read it as can you and I.” 

“Ts this another jest for friendship?” he asked, not 
withdrawing his eyes from the painting. 

There was no reply. He turned and looked into her 
face. The look he met was the original of that upon the 
painted face above. He could not speak. 

“Come, prima-donna ; come, virtuoso!” cried Alexis, 
from the music-room. 

They started guiltily and turned abruptly from the 


picture. 
Various portfolios of music Alexis had already brought 


forth, hap-hazard. “ We may expect a treat,” he exclaimed 
to Nadine, and threw himself into an arm-chair. “ Reisse 
can play like Rossini.” 

“ The ‘fourth-rate pianist,’ as he used to delight to call 
himself,” said Moritz, smiling. 

Nadine sat down mechanically. She was trembling. 
She dreaded the effect upon her self-control of the spell 
woven of old by Moritz Reisse’s fingers. Yet, perhaps the 
time was ripe for her wisely to yield to the most genuine 
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emotions—when it would be hard to say what was nature, 
what simulation, with her. 

Moritz too was inwardly curiously disquieted. There is 
sometimes a certain almost sacramental solemnity in a 
musician’s first playing, after a lapse of years, for one who 
has been long ago a part of his life and music, and the 
real listener alone played to, once upon a time, no matter 
how many other auditors used to be present. At Alexis’ 
request, he suddenly broke off his badinage, turned about 
with a serious face, and began to play a sonata of Mozart’s, 
the one in A major, with its lovely chain of variations, 

He had been debating for several minutes whether he 
could and would choose it, for this piece had grown 
during their old days to be a watchword, a signal, and 
pregnant to them both with meanings in almost every bar. 
What musician hes not the like piece in his portfolio or 
memory, to play which, or to hear played, is everything be- 
tween delight and pain, since each measure bears an inaudible 
burden? His fingers trembled as he began. But his touch 
grew steadier, and he finished the lovely coda with exquisite 
effect. Alexis burst into violent applause. “ You play 
better than eve1; better than when J heard you in B 
last May. Nadine, Nedine! why so silent? MRender to 
genius its meed! You have enchanted her, I see, Reisse. 
Behold, behold a fair and witty lady, speechless ! ” 

But she scarcely opened her lips, so profound was the 
feeling this music had stirred in her. Moritz played again 
at Alexis’ request. She murmured some ordinary com- 
pliments. The player did not require them. He mirrored 
her emotions in his own. He had begun to think all that 
she would have him think. 

He finished a fantasia that called for downright virtu- 
osity, in a style that put Alexis into ecstasies. 
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“Oh, Reisse, Reisse!” he exclaimed, “there is nobody 
like you—nobody! To think of all this being wasted ona 
barbarian like myself! Only a single one of the elect 
present: You have got the same old fiends in your fingers 
and devil at your elbow, there is no mistake about that! ” 

Reisse slipped from the piano during these and similar 
incoherent laudations. “ Am not I too to be entertained ?” 
he asked, after a moment. ‘Something more than even 
flattering speeches is due me. Countess, you will not refuse 
to sing to-night ?” 

“Of course she will not, now that the piano is here,” 
replied Alexis, quickly. “Nadine, try that odd Polish 
ballad you picked up in Berlin, that I always had such a 
fancy for.” 

It was an odd coincidence. Nadine could not refuse her 
husband’s request had she been ever so reluctant to yield 
to it, and reluctant she no longer was. But she feared 
that song more than speech. She went toa portfolio and 
took thence an air in mznuscript, a copy in her own hand, 
from an unsigned original which Moritz Reisse had written 
for her long ago. He ‘knew the accompaniment by heart, 
though he sat down feigning to read it for the first time. 

Perhaps never in her life did Nadine sing anything as 
she did that song. Was Alexis lucky or unlucky, that he 
could not see how it affected the two athisside? Heonly 
applauded vigorously. 

“Upon my word, you are both inspired to-night!” he 
cried. ‘An artistic Pentecost is come upon you, and I 
only have grieved away all such influences. Sing once 
again—only once, Nadine! No? Well, then, Moritz, do 
you play once more; then we will let you off. And im- 
provise something—do! You used to be great at impro- 
vising, and you seem to be in a capital humor for it.” 
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Moritz Reisse never could recall a theme or measure of 
the improvisation that indeed followed. It gave him an 
excuse for concealing his face, and a vehicle to vent his 
emotion. It was an astonishment even to himself. If 
ever a human spirit at sudden war with itself, struggling 
with a passion, momentarily beating it down, crying out 
over the divine past, despairing of equal joy for the future, 
imploring fate to lighten its chaos, and shaken with the 
fiery consciousness that Love again was lord of it, ex- 
pressed itself in music, the spirit of Moritz Reisse did 
during that wonderful quarter-of-an-hour. Alexis waited 
spell-bound. Moritz was drawing to an end, with the 
rush of his persistent, eloquent theme reiterated in stormy 
harmony. Nadine sat in the shadow of the piano, her 
lips set, and her hand once more clenched around the arm 
of the chair. She uttered a low cry. Her head fell back. 
She had fainted. 

“Quick,” cried Alexis, darting to his wife’s support— 
“that water yonder! So! There is a chaise-longue by 
the door! This thing is not so very unusual. Carefully! 
She is fearfully excitable—like all your kind of people,” 
he added, a little maliciously. 

With Moritz’ aid he half-led, half-carried his wife into 
the drawing-room to the sofa. She seemed to be making 
a struggle not to lose her consciousness entirely. She 
opened her eyes heavily on them as she leaned back upon 
the sofa. 

‘That fan, Reisse; I must find hersalts!” cried Alexis, 
running out of the room. 

Moritz turned to Nadine. They were alone. Her 
eyes met his, encountering the sympathy and ardor of 
the young man’s look. He took her hand and covered 
it with kisses. She made no resistance. With an unex: 
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pressed tenderness in her touch, the slender fingers of 
her other hand, outstretched, glided caressingly through 
his dark hair. “ Moritz,” she said. Only one word, his 
name—but in what a cadence! 

Alexis came hastening downstairs, followed by Nadine’s 
maid. Moritz started back and sat down by Nadine’s 
side. The Count entered the room. 

“ Aha—better already, I see!” he exclaimed, manipulat- 
ing the vinaigrette with almost ludicrous solicitude. 
“ Reisse, you lucky fellow, to be playing in a warm room, 
on a warm evening, with one half of your audience 
scarcely recovered from a sick headache! What an 
extra compliment it helps to pay to your powers! 1 shall 
have to interdict those long mornings in the kiosk, Nadine. 
Such things are the result.” 

Nadine smiled faintly and began declaring that she was 
quite herself again. It was all the heat of the music- 
room, she said. She would go to her room at once, and 
be ready to atone for this absurdity on the morrow. They 
went upstairs together. In separating, Nadine gave Moritz 
her hand. It was now feverishly hot. 

“Until to-morrow,” she said. 

“Until to-morrow,” he repeated, with some conventional 
phrases. “ Good-night, Alexis.” 

He turned into his own apartment. The moon flooded 
it. Alone at last, he locked the door and threw himself 
down ina fever of excitement. Through what successive 
stages of emotion his heart that day had passed! Well— 
they alike ended in one climax. He loved her. He had 
never ceased to love her. And she loved him, as of old, 
—and was the wife of his friend. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘What's this ? What’s this? Isthis her fault or mine ? 
‘The tempter or the tempted, who sins most ?”’ 
Measure for Measure. 


Moritz scarcely rested well on the night of that episode. 
His face was a little haggard when he came down to break- 
fast. Nadine looked as composed and serene as usual. 
She and Moritz, however, rather avoided mutual glances, 
although they chatted unceasingly with Alexis, who was 
in his most bluff and genial spirits. He was quite disposed 
to rally his wife and friend on the scene of the preceding 
evening. But Nadine quietly checked such pleasantries. 

The three were still at the table when the day’s letters 
arrived. Nadine took up some addressed to her, Alexis 
opened the B Gazette, and Moritz broke the seals of 
a bulky MS. directed to him. 

“‘ Reisse, your friend, Fraulein Ehlert, has returned to 
B--— from Wasserthal,” said Alexis, running his eye over 
the personal column of the journal. ‘ H’m—with her, also 
Baron and Baroness Brandt and family. Fraulein Ehlert 
has quite carried by storm the gay world at the Baths, 
judging from this letter here. Somebody writes that 
‘Society is enchanted with her charming voice and graceful 
simplicity of manner,’ The correspondent is certainly en- 
chanted himself.” 

‘Society well may be,” replied Moritz, with less of his 
accustomed indifference of manner when Elsa’s name was 
mentioned. Ah, how had he been degree by degree carried 
away from grace! How entirely had he ceased to think of 
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those weeks of pure and pleasant companionship! Seeming 
to him already unreal and distant, their souvenir seldom 
flitted now through his tempest-tossed heart. It was fitting. 
In such a tranquil sphere he could have had no abiding 
existence. 

“It seems odd to me that you didn’t prosecute that 
acquaintance as fully as you had a right to,” remarked 
Nadine, looking up. “ You certainly must have found a 
thousand opportunities.” 

“Oh, I met her frequently, on and off the stage, of course,” 
replied Moritz, coldly. “She did not particularly attract 
me, though I must say she appeared to me pleasant-man- 
nered and sensible.” 

Nadine laughed. She had not guessed the past, and could 
not read the near future in which she and Elsa Ehlert 
were again to oppose influence against influence, and wage 
war for a stake, the highest to be played for. She glanced 
at the manuscript before Moritz. “ That is hardly a billet- 
doux that you have there.” 

“No, it is the libretto I expected from Berlin.” 

“ Ah, your libretto!” exclaimed Alexis. “Then you can- 
not make that your excuse for leaving us so cavalierly as 
you threatened.” 

“T am not going,” Moritz answered, abruptly—“ if you 
have not cancelled my invitation. This changes my plans 
very happily.” 

No! He would not go now, come what might. Nadine 
seconded Alexis in his hospitable speeches, with her face 
suddenly flushed and her eyes filled with a deep gratitude. 

“Tell me,” asked Alexis presently, eying the sheets 
before Moritz, “what subject, after all, did you ask your 
friend to dramatize for you? I forget.” 

“Paris and Helen,” answered Moritz. 
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“Paris and Helen?” Nadine repeated, lightly. “You 
have chosen a popular subject, I am afraid, even if it 
is a far cry back to Troy. How many men, I wonder,” 
she went on, with jesting bravado, “have fallen in love with 
their friends’ wives since then ?—since the beginning 
of the world ?” 

“Adam has always been above suspicion,” laughed 
Alexis, “and his was a mariage de convenance.” 

‘How do you know that Adam was always above sus- 
picion ?” returned Nadine. “The world grew up around 
Adam. It must have become, soon enough, pretty much 
the world of to-day.” 

“T dare say !—just as men and women gave up the idea 
that it was possible to do aright, when the impulse toward 
evil happened to be particularly strong.” 

‘You are not very charitable,” replied his wife, mus- 
ingly. 

“ Especially,” interpolated Moritz, “as 1 remember your 
declaring, over and over again, long ago (when you were 
half a musician and wholly a romancist) that absolute love 
required no apology, and that humanity, in its respect, 
was simply the sport and the prey of the gods.” 

“Did 1?” queried Alexis. “ Well, I didn’t know what 
I was talking about in any case, perhaps because,” he 
added, smiling, “I had not met Nadine here, at that time.” 
His frank eyes turned affectionately upon his wife. 

‘“‘ Alexis,” she asked, suddenly facing him, “ suppose 
that you were some modern Menelaus, and that Paris, your 
very dear guest and friend, turned your silly wife’s head 
and compassed that memorable elopement. Would you 
sing an aria, furioso, and rouse the Greeks to Troy ?” 

Alexis smiled and twirled his mustache. “No,” he 
replied, slowly. “If I cared little for my wife and less for 
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my dishonor I don’t say that I would not invoke Aga- 
memnon and Achilles and the rest. But that is a classical 
and far-away proceeding. When a husband of our epoch 
loves his wife as he should, and is robbed of her love, there 
is generally but one wise thing for him to do.” 

‘To kill Paris, of course!” exclaimed Moritz. “Stick 
to antiquity, pray. Old, my dear Alexis; old and trite!” 

“To kill Helen,” said Nadine, in a reflective tone. “She 
is the one in fault. So you men tell us. Or, let him kill 
both Paris and Helen ?”’ she added. 

“Tn my philosophy Menelaus kills—himself,” responded 
Alexis. 

“ Kills himself!” exclaimed Moritz, with a slight start. 
“ Your code will be hard to popularize.” 

“ More shame to the race, then,” answered Von Graven- 
horst, smiling coldly, “for the difficulty betrays the stuff of 
which our affections are made. I don’t urge my course, 
mind you, on any man who has not loved his wife su- 
premely, trusted her completely, and believed in hersupreme 
regard for himself. Look now—let the unlucky fellow 
kill the lover, she will hate him. Let him kill her, re- 
morse ought to drive him mad; and in the death of the 
two he gains nothing. No, the world is for them, not 
him} The sooner he takes his inconvenient existence 
somewhere else, out of their way, the better.” 

A short silence followed. Alexis had spoken with a 
matter-of-fact conviction that grated disagreeably on his 
auditors. ‘Well, we will change the subject; you would 
have to effect a positive revolution in society,’ Nadine 
said, rather petulantly. And they rose and passed out upon 
the piazza behind the dining-room, a pleasant tarrying- 
place of a forenoon. 

“Am I to have the society of either or of both of you in 
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the summer-house this morning?” Nadine asked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“‘T have some people to see with Bischoff—to pay too, 
for that matter,” Alexis answered. 

“ My acquaintance with this must be a good deal im- 
proved before luncheon time,” Moritz responded, holding 
up the libretto, “if you will both excuse me. Thanks for 
your offer of the music-room, but I shall shut myself up- 
stairs, instead.” 

He shrank from any immediate téte-d-téte with Nadine. 
It would come soon enough. She bowed politely. After 
a caution from her husband against another headache, the 
trio separated. Nadine disappeared up the path to the 
summer-house. Alexis walked down an avenue. Moritz 
went to his room. 

He put himself on a settee by the window and began, 
first of all, to read his friend’s text, setting forth a subject 
quaint indeed for any modern opera. At first his thoughts 
strayed often enough from the page before him. Scenes 
and discoveries of yesterday and varying passions and pur- 
poses of to-day distracted his faculties. But as hecontinued, 
and the excellence of the poem became manifest, his atten- 
tion deepened. He began to see, as in a dream, not the 
amorous young shepherd of Mount Ida, not the haughty 
husband and faithless queen—but himself, Moritz Reisse 
—Alexis von Gravenhorst—and Nadine. The three blended 
together, floating shapes of fancy. He laid down the 
book—then took it up again. Sentence after sentence had 
been calling forth its musical expression within his brain. 

“ Confound it!” he exclaimed, “if I keep on reading it 
in music I may as well get to writing at once!” He sat 
down by his table, already covered with loose music-paper, 
and began to sketch a number in his work. In a few mo- 
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ments he was absorbed, lost in the oblivion of genius toward 
everything except that which it is every instant creating. 

It was veritably himself, Moritz Reisse, and Nadine and 
Alexis von Gravenhorst who were put into the pages begun 
that summer day; by far the greatest music that Moritz 
Reisse was destined to conceive. He wrote it, then and 
afterward, as a man dreaming dreams and seeing visions. 
Iie did not in spirit go back unto the days of Troy. He 
brought the fugitive lovers, the wronged king, up from the 
shades to Gravenhorst. Inspiration, hitherto denied him in 
any measure, or so notably lacking in the graceful, flippant 
“Prinz Max,” came to him at last. This was truly music 
that “makes itself,” like a fire within the spirit, as Moritz 
sketched and filled out one page after another, scene by scene, 
act by act, of this his one great score. It seemed to him dur- 
ing the time he spent on it that summer at Gravenhorst that 
he had never written before. And whatever may be argued 
from a work so inspired, one thing is, perhaps, certain, that 
the library of the collector does not offer to-day a nobler 
score, with purer melodies and more enchanting harmonies, 
than this matchless “ Paris and Helen,” written under the 
influence of a man’s guilty passion for the wife of his best 
friend. From the corrupt carcass of a dead lion there has 
more than once come the wild sweets of the forest swarm. 

He was served in his own room at luncheon. Then he 
continued his task almost furiously. Not until late in the 
afternoon did he drop his pen for that day, too exhausted 
to hold it longer. 

Evening came. At dinner he was received: with much 
badinage from Alexis on his sudden application, and a 
great many questions from the same source as to the last 
state of Graeco-Trojan affairs. The Countess did not join 
her husband in these drolleries. She was silent-during 
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almost all the time they were at the table. Afterwards, 
when they were seated in the darkness out on the lawn for 
a little while, “Again I envy you,” she contrived to say to 
Moritz, softly 

“You are certainly not going to work to-night, Reisse,” 
said Alexis, taking his cigar out of his mouth, as Moritz 
presently rose abruptly from his rustic seat. 

“Not on ‘Paris and Helen,’” replied Moritz. ‘I have 
two or three letters that must be despatched early to-mor- 
row. I shall be down again in an hour.” 

He moved away in the blackness. 

“ A good fellow, Moritz,” said Alexis to Nadine, after a 
moment. He dropped his arm along the back of the bench 
on which they were seated. “Isn’t he a capital fellow for 
a man of symphonies and sonnets ?” 

“ Delightfully clever and entertaining,” replied Nadine, 
cordially. ‘ More so, far, than most musicians. For I 
doubt if I have ever cared for purely artistic companion- 
ship as much as you have given me credit for.” 

“ A trifle more, then, for the society of such people as an 
everyday farmer-husband?” said Alexis, taking one of the 
hands whitely visible in the darkness. “More than he 
has given you credit for ? That is kind of you, dear.” He 
kissed her hand lightly, adding, “ Ah, if all the arts in the 
world and some hitherto undiscovered could but teach me 
to tell my wife how I love her!” 

Nadine made no reply. She offered no resistance to her 
husband’s caress. There was again silence, Alexis re- 
lapsing into that undemonstrativeness usual with him. He 
relinquished the hand and resumed a vigorous puffing at 
his cigar. Nadine kept her position at her husband’s side, 
with her chin resting upon her palm and her eyes looking 
forward into the gloom. 
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Suddenly a faint flash lit the horizon toward the north. 
An equally faint mutter of thunder followed. Alexis 
started. “Pfui!” he exclaimed—“a storm on its way ? 
I don’t like that. Those clogged drains in the lower 
meadows will be flooded.” Presently another flash made 
visible an edge of black cloud. At the same momenta 
dark figure approached them. 

“ Markus, is that you?” asked Alexis, recognizing by 
the tall figure a son of the land-steward, Bischoff. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man; “my father would 
be glad to see the Herr Count yonder. My uncle Kunz, 
at the Ravine Farm, is worse this evening. We fear he 
cannot live till morning. He has sent a message to the 
Herr Count; by my father, about coming down to the 
Farm.” 

‘Where is your father? On the avenue? Well, I'll 
find him at once. Nadine, you had better go over to the 
piazza. Don’t wait here in the dark. Tl join you in a 
few moments.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


** Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling ; and let it look 
Like perfect honor.”’ 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Tue Countess complied listlessly. Alexis followed 
Markus around the corner of the house. A murmur of 
voices presently reached her. Nadine paused beside a 
column at the top of the steps. A graceful, ghostly figure 
in her white toilet, she looked up at the stars. “I amno 
longer under my good one,” she said to herself. “It has 
set forever, I fancy.” She changed her position, and 
glanced toward the wing. A light burned in Moritz’s 
room. ‘Nor are you it,” she added, apostrophizing it— 
“although I swear you shall not be my evil one.” She 
began to sing softly the Polish ballad. 

Alexis approached the steps. “Nadine,” he began, 
hastily, “it seems that poor Kunz Bischoff, who used to 
look after me so kindly in my breakneck scrapes as a boy, 
and who has been such a capital fellow on the estate, is 
very low to-night. I told you how ill he has been. The 
poor old man is in great distress about his will. Heis very 
anxious to see me again, and what not. I am going to 
ridc down to the lower Ravine Farm, with Bischoff and 
Markus, J’ll get back within a couple of hours—no, 
nearer three. The storm may come up in the meantime 
and delay me. Perhaps I shall find that I ought to spend 
some part of the night down there—Kunz’s affairs may 
need straightening out. If so, you need not be exercised.” 
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will make myself comfortable in the music-room for the 
evening.” 

“TJ shall ask Reisse to be expeditious in joining you,” 
said Alexis, going within the house. He returned in his 
riding-clothes and with his waterproof on his arm. “ Don’t 
either of you sit up later than you choose. There is really 
no telling how long I may be. If I can, I will send you 
some kind of a message, however.” He rode away, accom- 
panied by Bischoff and Markus. 

Nadine sat quietly on the piazza some little time after 
his departure. Presently she went into the house and to 
the empty music-room. Her listlessness was over. She 
began walking about the small apartment with a restless 
step—the step of a young leopard. The air had grown very 
still. The scent of her roses was wafted heavily from the 
garden. She opened a casement, first on this side, then 
on that, and leaned out a moment. A haze had already 
overspread the stars. She closed the blinds and began 
turning over some music on the pianoforte. 

Moritz Reisse came down the drawing-room slowly, with 
his eyes fixed on the bending figure in white—the blood- 
red flowers in her hair and bosom. 

“Alexis interrupted you,” said Nadine, smiling, as he 
entered. “It was absurd in him, but he would do it, in 
spite of my remonstrances. Don’t spoil your evening. I 
am quite equal to spending one alone.” 

“¢ My letters were written, thank you,” replied Moritz. 
“We will not let time oppress us very severely. What 
can I do to entertain you ?” 

He felt near at hand the moment when confession must 
burst from his lips. But he must restrain himself until 
fairly, unmistakably it was arrived. For, from it, he and 
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his friend’s wife must be thenceforth to one another their 
true selves, whether he or she should first confess the 
truth—*“T love you, I love you!” 

“ Play to me,” said Nadine, sinking into a seat near the 
piano. “I deserve to save my reputation as a listener 
after last night, when—” She was abruptly silent. 

Reisse obeyed. But it was plain that he was hardly in 
w virtuoso’s mood this second evening. He played several 
pages in quick succession from the first book at hand. Na- 
dine remained motionless, her beautiful head and perfect 
throat thrown a little back, her eyes partly closed. Moritz 
could feel her veiled gaze resting upon him. 

After a little he sprangup. Iam not worth listening 
to!” he exclaimed. ‘ My hands are wood to-night. Stay 
—have you any of our old duets that we used to play to- 
gether in Milan ?” 

She rose and opened a portfolio, one evidently kept by 
‘tself, * 

“Certainly. They are all here,” she said. “Do you 
prefer this—or this ? Do you remember ?” 

He placed some music upon the piano. Nadine sat 
down by his side. They began together. How long it was 
since they had sat thus, her slender white fingers side-by- 
side with his darker but scarcely less lithe ones! How 
often in days that were done had primo and secondo been 
interrupted, as the lovers had united those same hands in 
some eloquent pressure, to which an embrace had suc- 
ceeded ! 

Neither spoke now more than an occasional word. Page 
after page was turned. That first duet ended, Moritz 
opened another, not pausing for his partner’s consent. 
They played that also. <A third succgeded—the last of 
those he‘had taken from the portfolio. As the final sad 
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chords of this one—an arrangement of a Scandinavian 
romance—ceased to vibrate, the Countess shivered. 

“No more, Moritz!” sheexclaimed. “Nomore! But 
it has been Jike the old evenings—has it not?” Moritz 
did not answer. “What nonsense I talk!” she said, 
sharply, glancing at him and rising from the instrument. 

He also quitted it. But she suddenly returned, and 
seating herself alone before it on the bench he had left, 
began harmonizing with one hand and shadowing her face 
with the other. 

Presently she looked np at Moritz, standing at the other 
end of the piano, affecting to glance at the music she had 
left there. She brought her hands down on the key-board 
with an angry discord of a dozen notes. “ Moritz!” she 
exclaimed, “let me ask you a question. Answer it in 
friendship. Do you find me greatly changed from the days 
when you and I used to play those duets together ? ” 

“Changed ? ” he repeated, in some uncertainty. 

‘“‘Stop—I want no idlecompliments. 1 wish you to tell 
me whether Nadine von Gravenhorst appears to you much 
more tranquil, at peace with herself, less capricious, better 
controlled than Nadine von Lillienberg. For I ought 
—I ought to have won much from years and the bitter 
experiences they have brought me!” 

“TI find you changed in nothing,” said he, quickly, 
“nothing that rendered you charming. Perhaps, however, 
this is because I thought I knew you, understood something 
of you then; and now I do not and have no right to.” 

“© Alas, I am far less at peace with myself, Moritz,” she 
replied, with a sigh. “Certainly life yields me daily less 
and less happiness, whatever were my past burdens.” 

You are dissatisfied ? ” returned Moritz. “ Yet noone 
has apparently less outward cause to be unhappy.” 
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“Less outward cause!” she repeated. ‘You speak 
truly. Yet perhaps I am not so much unhappy, Moritz,” 
she continued, ‘as still too largely my old self, indeed; that 
self whom you—began toknow. I am so weary of com- 
paring existence, as I find it, with dreams of what it was to 
have been, I wonder if you remember,” she went on, ris- 
ing from the piano and walking nervously across the room, 
and back, “ what I used to tell you—about my feeling with- 
in me a passionate impulse constantly impelling me toward 
the Bad, and quite as constantly opposed by some nameless 
principle which I am yet sure is not the Good, but which is 
also my very nature, and which, ever combating the other, 
saves me from it, yet never subdues it. Oh, I have some- 
times cried out, Moritz, that I would perish, body and soul, 
to obtain that rest, if must be, that happiness, which I am 
certain exists for me, as an ally of Evil alone. I used to feel, 
I feel now, like some animal that with wise guidance could 
be trained to quiet and to good, but to be so trained and 
guided demands some stronger and new force.which I shall 
never encounter. I ought to be lashed, beaten into subjec- 
tion! Ah, I anticipate your question. Yes, Alexis has 
quite power and judgment enough to master me. I care 
enough for him to permit him. But alas!—his joyous, 
well-balanced nature has never comprehended the secret 
storm and stress of so ill-regulated a personality as mine. 
I should as soon expect emotion enough from him to ap- 
preciate the depth in me as—passion from a flute, to bor- 
row a figure from the orchestra.” 

“Fire must in truth be fought by fire,” replied Moritz. 
‘The day in which one such soul meets another yet more 
passionate it will lose itself in it and be at rest. That is 
the old reply.” 

Footsteps approaching in the hall interrupted them. A 
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knock—the portiere was raised, and a servant entered. 

“A note sent up from the Ravine Farm from the Herr 
Count,” he announced. Nadine opened it. She read it 
aloud : 

“<Dearest Nadine. I find that I can do good by remain- 
ing here, possibly all night; certainly until toward morn- 
ing. Old Kunz is sinking rapidly, and they are in great 
affliction. There is going to be a hard storm, I fancy, and 
Paulus will just about get this up to you in time. Good- 
night. A.’ 

“Very well, ” she said, turning to the servant. ‘Your 
master will not return until late. Are all except Caspar 
and yourself gone up? Are you sure? Very good; then 
tell Caspar to wait up till the Count returns. You may 
close all the house except these two rooms and then go to 
bed yourself.” 

The man’s steps died away. She turned to Moritz and 
resumed the conversation. “Another soul yet more pas- 
sionate ?” she reiterated, bitterly. “Oh, I have already 
come near to meeting some such. They lie behind me! [| 
am committed. It is too late for me to hope.” 

Her presence and words were fast conquering his self- 
control. Since the preceding night’s discoveries he had 
realized that it would be measured by hers. 

“Do not speak so,” he exclaimed. He checked himself 
with a cry of pain, and glanced at his hand. Two of her 
favorite roses lay upon the pile of music, and a thorn had 
sunk itself in his finger. 

“You are wounded!” she exclaimed, compassionately, 
‘and through me. Is the thorn still there?” 

She came up to him, as if with acertain reluctance, and 
put out her hand, at the same time unfastening a tiny 
gold bodkin from the bosom of her gown, 
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“ Are you ane enough to bear a little pain? Let me 
be your surgeon.” 

He felt himself trembling and burning as they stood 
face to face, with her fingers clasping his wrist. 

‘Tt is in deep, I fear,” she said, bending over the hand 
and beginning with delicate address to extract his tor- 
mentor. 

He felt every atom of blood in his body begin to glow. 
Nadine, too, blushed and seemed to grow suddenly con- 
fused. She felt the quick beating of his pulse. 

“Tam awkward,” she murmured; “yet there !—behold 
your suffering at an end!”—and she brushed away the 
intruder from the point of her improvised probe. Moritz 
did not move. The fatal instant of his overthrow was here. 
Nadine looked up into his face. “ You do not thank me,” 
she said. Her eyes encountered his own, brimming with 
irresistible passion. He seized her hands before she could 
have turned from him, had she tried. 

“‘ Nadine,” he cried, “a thorn is stillthere !—has been my 
torment all these years! Do you not read the tale retold 
in every look? I love you!—TI love you!” 

He drew her within his arms and kissed her. Nadine 
seemed to rest in his embrace as ina trance. Her head 
lay upon his arm. Her upturned face was absolutely 
white. Her eyes were closed—her breath came and went 
quickly. 

At that same instant came a flash of lightning. A peal 
of thunder broke the momentous stillness outside. <A 
deluge of rain announced that the storm, so long creeping 
up unperceived, had made its advent. 

The sudden uproar was like the breaking of a charm. 
Nadine started to her feet as if recalled to herself, and 
opened her wild eyes. 
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“ Let me go!” she cried, in a low voice, freeing herself 
from his arms. “ Let me save myself and you! My God! 
the tempest without—the tempest within !” 

“Nadine!” cried Moritz, imploringly—“ listen to me!” 

“T must not, I dare not listen!” she answered, standing 
tremblingly, at a distance. “Must I not seal within my 
lips all that I would reply? Alas, Moritz! this fatal 
night when your love and mine could no longer be checked!” 

He would have burst out again. She checked him. “ Stop,” 
she cried, “stop! I must have time to control myself, be- 
fore you speak. [I tell you, I am terrified—well may I be ! 
Our silence is broken—our comedy is over! We can act 
no more.” Her last words came in an accent of profound 
regret. “TI must have a moment to think before we drop 
our masks forever. Stand you there—I here!” 

She sat down in alow chair by the oak table in the 
centre of the room. Leaning her shining arms upon this, 
and covering her face with her hands, she seemed indeed 
to be striving to collect her thoughts. If she expected a 
reply of any sort from Moritz, none came. He stood 
where she had left him, regarding her with perplexity and 
passion. The rain and the wind dashed furiously in the 
park. The incessant lightning made pale the single flick- 
ering wax-light remaining unextinguished on the table 

At length Nadine raised her head again. Her face had 
all at once grown sharp under the effort she had been 
making—of whatever character that effort might have 
been. ‘ Moritz,” she said, in a calm voice, “ you love me, 
you have said. Worse still, you know that Llove you, that I 
have never ceased to love you, and must love you while I 
live. Alas, that it is true, that it is too late! But,” she 
continued, rising, “my honor, the honor of my husband, 
your own honor, saves me from you, saves you. Forget what 
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has occurred. I—I forgive it. We must part now, else all is 
lost for our unhappy selves. You see it. Leave here to- 
morrow. No—not a word more. Good-night—God help us 
to forget one another!” She stopped, caught her breath as 
if in pain, and drawing her white wrap about her, turned 
toward the door into the hall. 

Moritz uttered a broken cry of passion and anger. But 
her tone checked him. ‘One last word,” he cried, im- 
ploringly, stretching out his hand despairingly. “Do you, 
do you indeed love me ? Nadine, Nadine! End my last, 
my miserable doubt! ” | 

Her hand trembled against the door-post. She leaned 
toward him, standing there with a power in her expres- 
sion which startled him. “ Love you ? Moritz! Ah, do not 
look at me! Icannot bear youreyes! They burn me, they 
devour me! Know once again, Moritz, for the last time, 
that I love you with every fibre of my nature, with a love 
that can know no end and no respite—with a love that 
impels me to fly from you now, lest—” 

Before Moritz could oppose word or gesture, she turned. 
threw aside the portiere and glided from the room. He 
uttered an exclamation, stood for an instant in bewilder- 
ment, and then followed her. The thick hanging fell behind 
him. A fresh gust extinguished the light. The music-room 
was left empty and in darkness. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


* Ant.—I'll leave you, lady. 
Cleo. Courteous lord, one word. 
Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it: 
Sir, you and I have loved; but there’s not it.” 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Ir was the first week in September. The oaks ana 
chestnuts of Gravenhorst Park were beginning to whisper 
to one another that the time of their pride was over. The 
outside air, if daily still more bracing, was warm at five in 
the afternoon in the kiosk on the hill—in which pleasant 
shelter, flecked with yellow dashes of diminishing sunshine, 
they sat listessly one afternoon—those two. 

The summer had wrought an ill change in Moritz. 
There had come shadows beneath the eyes. His voice had 
lost its pleasant note. On his forehead a slight frown 
often hovered, and suggestions of restlessness and ennui and 
care. With an open book half-fallen from his hand, his figure 
thrown back in the wicker chaise-longue, and his eyes 
looking vaguely out into the air, the story was told this 
afternoon without a word. 

One has often seen the red wick of the extinguished 
taper flare into a temporary glow—waver—and then go 
out forever. So was it with this love in the heart of Moritz 
Reisse! During the years between the separation from 
Nadine von Lillienberg and his meeting with her as the 
Countess von Gravenhorst, his infatuation, however uncon- 
sciously, had been mutated into a sentimental souvenir. 
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Had he never met her again, this phase of it might either 
have lasted until the end of his life or died out altogether, 
forgotten in some new experience. But fate brought him 
once again to her side. The magnetism of her own feel- 
ing rekindled his into life. The flame burned awhile and 
then flickered out—this time utterly. 

There are few variations to such an old story. How 
weary he grew during those months! Weary of the endless 
demands his position at her side entailed upon him; weary 
of the look from her eyes, the cadence of her voice, the 
poise of her figure—weary of her love and of her whole 
self. Burdensome had become just such hours as this, when, 
seated alone with Nadine, he read aloud one or another of 
the round of poets whose amorous verse was her delight. 
More unendurable were the art arguments, erotic discussions 
in which the speculative side of her character found partic- 
ular amusement. Above all, his latent self-respect, to- 
gether with those twin kinsmen of his weariness, Shame 
and Disgust, descended upon him. He had grown, at last, 
to despise himself. He dreaded to look Alexis in the face 
lest the secret should be betrayed in his eyes. 

He had indeed remaincd all the summer. Alexis was 
thoroughly delighted at his continued stay. In the multi- 
tude of the husband’s pursuits and cares the wife and friend 
were much together—according to Alexis’ special intents in 
inviting Moritz. “The best of good company for one an- 
other,” Alexis said frequently. Besides all that his hand 
found to do at Gravenhorst, Alexis had that summer 
bought a valuable piece of property in B , the house of 
the ex-mayor, Johannes Marner. In place of renting the 
dwelling to other occupants, he abruptly decided on fitting 
it up for a town-residence, where he and Nadine could 
spend a part of each winter, in place of passing the entire 
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season in Berlin. These alterations engrossed Alexis com- 
pletely. 

To quit Gravenhorst on a sufficient pretext was the one 
thing Moritz now wished. But how to break his fetters ? 
Weak, irresolute, he shrank from her anger. It was true 
that, in a few weeks from now, engagements to Manager 
p.¢ would oblige him to leave Gravenhorst for Berlin. 
But Nadine had induccd Alexis to fix their own departure 
to Berlin for the same date. “ We can spend April and May 
in the house in B , instead of October and November,” 
she suggested. A net was cast about Moritz the strength 
and breadth of which he had only lately come to realize— 
in anger and ennui. To-day his predicament seemed 
to him particularly intolerable. He would risk a battle. 

Chance gave him courage and excuse. Shortly after 
breakfast a note sent post-haste from His Highness the 
Duke had come to him. 

It contained a request for his immediate presence in 
B , to remain for the following three weeks to rehearse 
and superintend a concert in the new Singschule, for a 
public charity. He had here an opportunity, the chance 
of a respite, and before it should end he could develop 
some plan for a completer separation. He read the 
Duke’s cordial letter aloud at the table, with feigned an- 
noyance. Alexis expressed his vexation. Nadine said 
nothing. Moritz took care that she should recognize the 
letter as genuine. She handed it back to him with asmile. 

There was nothing in the situation that she did not 
realize. She had perceived its growth from week to week. 
But not a word escaped her lips. Her policy of love ran 
counter to that. Sometimes she found it hard to maintain 
it, and stopped on the verge of discovering to Moritz what 
she understood so thoroughly. But she held her peace. 
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In any case she hardly would express her true feelings 
when the time came for her to accuse his, 

To-day she affected to be painting rapidly in order to finish 
part of the picture in front of her before it was time to go 
down to the Lodge. But she was not giving undivided atten- 
tion to her brush. As Moritz sat partly turned from her, 
she glanced occasionally at him—then swiftly continued 
her work. The bitter suggestion conveyed by his whole 
personality lately had become normal to it. 

All at once she broke the silence abruptly, as if divining 
his thoughts. 

“The Duke’s letter is sufficient excuse! You may go,” 
she said, without taking her eyes from her canvas. 

Moritz started violently. The book fell from his hand. 
“May go? The Duke’s letter a sufficient excuse?” he re- 
peated, in confusion. 

She laughed dryly. “Certainly,” she replied, dipping 
her pencil in the color. “ Prisoner and jailer—you have set 
us down for that, at present. Pray, no denials. I do not 
blame you. You are aman. Constancy is too much to 
expect from you. You are tired of all this.” She made a 
sweeping gesture. ‘You would have been glad to be free 
from it long ago. Strange! but you have feared a scene 
and its possible consequences. You have been wrong.” 

“Do not utter follies that are unkind follies,” he ex- 
claimed, rising and crossing to the opposite side of the 
kiosk. “ Nadine! you cannot think what you say. I tired 
of our life here? I—a prisoner at Gravenhorst, fearful of 
a misunderstanding with you? I do not think you can 
realize what those words imply.” 

“T realize it perfectly,” she returned, laying down her brush 
and taking up herfan. ‘“ For weeks—already—a change 
has come upon you. My eye is the eye of a woman who loves 
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you. Nothing deceives it. Life here at Gravenhorst with 
me galls you and wearies you. My friend, your bondage 
here, or to me anywhere else, is imaginary. Moritz, for 
what do you take me? How ill you understand me or all 
my sex! Will anything, I wonder, enlarge your ideas? 
At all events, I say to you now, go—you are free. I want 
no bondsman beside me.” ; 

He was sadly ill-at-ease as he answered: “I do not 
know what you mean by bondage. It is impossible that 
you should imagine that I have ceased to—to care for you! 
Can you possibly suppose me so devoid of all gratitude 
that I can forget what you have lavished upon me, given 
up to me—” ) 

She interrupted him. “T have said nothing about your 
forgetting : and gratitude has no share in your situation. 
If it had, what woman like me could be content with a love 
developed from obligation, a love emasculated into—grati- 
tude ? Moritz, you cannot help your own heart. The hour 
in which your love reached its height and encountered 
mine was the beginning of its ebb. Mine stays ever at 
its climax. Listen tome. Indeed, nothing that you can 
say will alter my belief. JI have determined on a danger- 
ous—no,” she interrupted herself, smiling, “I will not call 
it a dangerous, but a frank experiment. Return to B : 
Take up your old life and work there. Resume every friend- 
ship that you turned from to come to us at Gravenhorst. 
I trust you, assured that no other woman has supplanted 
me in your heart, or inso brief atimecan. And as regards 
any other, known or to be met while we are separated thus 
for a time, compare such with the woman whom you have 
loved all your life. ‘This is only a cloud that has come over 
your heart. When the Duke’s concert is done and you 
return to Gravenhorst for a week or so before we three set 
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out for Berlin, you will tell me how well I have read your 
malady, and how cleverly prescribed a remedy.” 

Could it be that he did not see how, with every word, 
Nadine was one who : 


‘Tells the bright water slipping through her fingers 
That she permits its flow’’ ? 


“T do not know what to say to you,” Moritz replied, 
slowly. “You are wrong. You are perversely wrong. 
Every sentence wounds me. You misjudge, you wilfully 
accuse me.” 

“Of nothing,” she returned lightly. “Look at me. 
Do you refuse to go? Do you refuse? ” 

He flushed again. “I—I have said that I must go, in 
consequence of his Highness’s commands. But only because 
they are on me. In my whole heart there is no shadow of 
what you lay to my charge so suddenly. Heaven is my 
witness, Nadine!” 

Et cetera,” she said, with the same not ill-natured, ex- 
pressive smile. “No more protestations! I have said 
enough for you to discover that I have my own perceptions, 
and am more reasonable than you supposed. You will not 
admit that? Very well—-gallantry shall carry the day. 
Let us say no more. You will leave here to-morrow. 
I shall miss you, I shall be glad to welcome you again. 
Voila tout. And I give you my hand in token of perfect 
amity and good-fellowship.” 

He took it mechanically. Once before in this same place 
he had taken it—in another such covenant. Something 
not unlike contrition came into his face—eloquent cons 
firmation of Nadine’s words. “ You—you are very good,” 
he said; “but you will tell me soon that you have been 
mistaken,” 
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“My dear Moritz, I am neither very good nor at ail 
mistaken,” she answered, laughing. 

At the same moment Alexis’ whistle was heard. He 
came up the path, waving his hand, and stepped lightly 
into the kiosk. 

‘Well, my children,” he exclaimed, “what have you 
found to talk about this hot afternoon? Nadine, Lorenz 
came back on the early train from B ‘They have 
matched perfectly the upholstering in the library. But 
the green damask is not to be found, for love or money. 
What had we better do? I shall let you decide. I declare, 
Reisse, I shall have to fit up and give you a house, the day 
you are married! Only I should have to be a prince out 
of the Arabian Nights to induce you to take the gift.” 

“You may believe that,” replied Moritz, laughing. “ My 
marriage is, in any case, an uncertain contingency. You 
needn’t begin laying foundations. And am I notalso a true 
son of Bohemia, Alexis, whose hearth-stone is never in 
one place, and who is too fond of wandering about under 
the sky and stars to appreciate house and wife, or any 
such domestic fixtures ? ” 

“Your friends, then, may take it as all the higher com- 
pliment that you appreciate theirs,” Alexis answered, 
gayly, and hummed a bar of Verdi’s “Sempre Libera.” 
“Rest secure in yournomadism. No one, with my consent, 
shall try to confine your roving feet until they are weary, 
and the snows cover the ground.” 

Nadine had been busy putting together brushes and 
colors. The three quitted the kiosk. With a good deal of 
lively badinage they descended the path to the garden. 
Not even a last rose was visible. As they entered the 
hall of the Lodge, Alexis turned to Moritz. 

“ Well, my dear Reisse, married you may never be, but 
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jolly asa bridegroom you certainly seem this afternoon. 
You have been a trifle saturnine lately, do you know it? 
I began to think that your ‘Paris and Helen’ had been 
too much for your intellect or your temper. This after- 
noon, now, you act like a man who has had some disagree- 
able weight taken off his mind, or a surgical operation 
performed, or some weighty confession made.” 

‘¢ He has,” interposed Nadine, dryly. “And he has 
been confessing himself to me.” 

“ Ho, ho!” exclaimed Alexis; “then to his spiritual 
benefit, I am sure.” 

“Well,” she answered, smiling, “he has been given 
what sometimes is better than any priest’s absolution—a 
woman’s advice. Oh, no—TI shall not betray a penitent’s 
secrets. It is quite Herr Reisse’s and my own affair. I 
intend to keep it so, I promise you.” 

Alexis laughed in turn, and after a few words more they 
separated. Some visitors arrived at the Lodge after din- 
ner. The evening was occupied with their entertainment. 

It was true. He felt himself free. She had said so. Moritz 
left Gravenhorst Lodge next morning. He drove away, 
resolved never again to enter its gates. Nadine bade him 
farewell, in apparently the most buoyantly cheerful and 
kindly mood. The Park lay all green and gold, as he was 
whirled down through it- The swans trumpeted and 
ruffled about in the water; the air was full of the scent of 
pine and hemlock. All seemed fair and reposeful in the 
September atmosphere. But Moritz gave a sigh of relief 
as the carriage passed out between the tall stone pillars, in 
whose vases only a single red dash of the geranium blos- 
soms could be scen. It was like Tannhauser leaving be- 
hind him the Venusberg and its sovereign. He was free! 

On he went. The high road stretched before. The moun- 
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tains rose up behind. He was free! Yes, his face was set 
toward even the old life once more. His heart throbbed at 
the thought of returning to it. But could he, could he 
really pass out altogether from that just behind ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


‘“ Oh, what may man within him hide!” 
Measure for Measure. 


Waen Elsa Ehlert saw Moritz cross her threshold again, 
much of what she felt she was able, fortunately, to hide 
under the greeting due to any absent friend. She had 
passed the summer in or about B , employed with her 
studies and her friends. Indirectly she had heard from time 
to time of Moritz, who had so suddenly entered her life and 
slipped out from it. Nothing significant was said before 
parting as to any letter-writing, and there had been occa- 
sion for none. But, as weeks passed, the stronger grew an 
emotion, at first a mystery, then an enemy vainly contested 
and more dominant till its work was completed. Moritz 
stood between her and all other men. The shock was se- 
vere, when she admitted to herself that this was true. For 
she was not free, even to the pain of a foolish passion. 

Unhappy Johann Steins! Whatshouldshedo? Break 
with him or cleave to him ?—persevere in the pretence of 
loving, or sacrifice pledge to impulse ? Alas! were she 
thus to free herself, on what could she base hope? She un- 
derstood the influence which drew Moritz to her. It was 
all worse than nothing, so far as concerned this new phase. 

Such had been the struggle in her heart since her return 
to B from Wasserthal. Fortunately she possessed no 
small self-control, or Johann Steins in particular might 
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have suspected that all was not well for him. She kept _ 
vigilant watch over every word and look. 

In the Duke’s projected concert in the Singschule she 
was to take some share. She knew that Moritz might ar- 
rive in town at any hour. But she had trouble to be quite 
her wonted self, as he seated himself this evening near her 
father, and, after a few moments, they were left to continue 
their conversation alone. “ At last! he is here again !” 
Elsa’s heart kept crying out with a throbbing joyfulness. 
His voice, the glance from his eyes, the pleasure with which 
he sat there listening to her—unspeakably happy even these 
things made her. 

“ And so youare glad to see me again ? ” Moritz repeated, 
innocently. He himself had been unfeignedly glad, but his 
pleasure was side by side with a shame and a disgust with 
himself that nevertheless brought now no practical impulse 
towards another plane of moral and intellectual action. 
Surely he was only resuming a part to be played under 
these conditions! There were other parts. It was all a 
matter of environment. “On your honor, as Rédel’s in- 
carnation of truthfulness, are you so very glad to see me 
back and at work again ?” he asked, in a half-bantering 
tone. 

“Very glad,” she answered, smiling. How hard had it 
been for her to hide the degree of her gladness! “ And 
as to work, when have you rested, I wonder? Have you 
really finished this new opera, in which I am to conquer 
Berlin, if I keep my engagement to Manager X—— ?” 

He had brought part of the manuscript with him, he 
replied. They could look over it later. 

“T do not think you seem thoroughly well, after all this 
hard work ?” she said, more than once. 

Her quick perception discovered the change in the man: 
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ner of the man, the look in his eyes, a certain reluctance 
to speak of himself. But her pure heart little suspected 
the cause, 

“T am thoroughly well,” he reiterated, hastily ; “ready, 
too, for Berlin and November.” 

With a new happiness she was reminded that they were 
to be there together. 

They went over the music he had brought with him. 
Nothing could have suited Elsa better. Moritz remarked 
how this quiet summer of rest and study had doubled the 
beauty of her voice, and she exclaimed, again and again, 
that this music was the music Moritz had been destined 
to write from the beginning of the world. Laughing, 
she recalled to him their first meeting, the night when he 
had overheard her criticism of the “ Prinz Max ” outside 
the Hoftheater door. No such fault could be found in 
these pages, she said. And she was right. 

“Now let me see, my friend,” she said, reflectingly. 
‘You are to be in town until this concert is done with, I 
believe ? After that, where do you go? Do you return to 
your friends, or remain here until it is time to go to 
Berlin ?” 

‘Tremain here—No, I return to Gravenhorst,” answered 
Moritz, in some confusion. “Truth to tell, I hardly know 
yet which I shall do. Ihave promised Von Gravenhorst to 
go back to the Lodge for at least a few days; but they 
had nearly decided to come down during the concert week 
to the new house here. If so, he and the Countess will 
stay through October. We are all expecting to go on to 
Berlin together.” 

“The Von Gravenhorsts, also?” repeated Elsa. She 
wondered whether they would engross his spare time in 
Berlin. She had not looked forward to it. “I forgot they 
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spend their winters there. Are they fond of society there ? 
I like your friend’s face. He has an honest and sincere one. 
Is his wife as beautiful as she is reported? I might have 
noticed her on that first night of ‘Prinz Max,’ but I had 
too much else to think of.” 

“The Countess is a very beautiful woman,” he replied, 
“but a somewhat peculiar one. I do not think you would 
feel any special sympathy with her—as you do for your 
friend Baroness Brandt, for example.” 

“The Baroness has indeed been very kind to me,” Elsa 
responded, “and a whole handbook of etiquette besides. 
I love her dearly.” 

They chatted a few minutes longer; then he bade her 
good-night. As he walked down the street and entered 
his old lodgings, rest filled his heart! Once, once again 
had he been permitted to enter a green valley of peace. 
No, it was rather like breathing the clear atmosphere of a 
mountain-top after a fen’s vapors. He felt himself un- 
worthy to inhale it. Oh, might he yet remain aloof from 
the defiling gulf into which he had sunk! Evil had been 
the day wherein he had quitted this purer world! Was it 
not all hallucination, to vanish suddenly and give place to 
the lustful seclusion of the cavern of Holda? or had that 
been only a fantasy which he could forget ? 

For the next two weeks it indeed appeared as if his 
summer’s absence from B had been the unreality. All 
seemed as of old. Preparations for the concert absorbed 
him. He had his chorus and orchestra to rehearse, and 
to write some new music. One by one his evenings were 
spent in the company of Elsa Ehlert and her father. They 
were, as Elsa predicted, seldom alone on these occasions. 
Johann Steins came and went. He appeared to include 
Herr Reisse in his pledge to Elsa as te her profession and 
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professional intimacies. He seldom referred to him, but 
was perhaps growing a trifle more observant. Besides 
Johann, often came Manager Rédel and his wife, Bertha 
Grauschimmel, and many music-loving people, aristocratic 
and other, who rejoiced in having the entrée to a young 
prima-donna’s circle. Nevertheless Moritz was a member 
of it. She enjoyed that dangerous pleasure from day to 
day. The pleasure had its compensation each night, when, 
thinking of Johann Steins and reproaching herself for a 
part she played, more difficult than any operatic réle, she 
asked herself how this would end. What must she do to 
quiet this unreasoning passion, daily growing dearer to her 
soul ? And in any case how break her engagement with the 
Advocate ? Could she tell her betrothed the truth and beg 
a release ?—implore him to keep her secret? Harder still 
was what she told herself—that it might be ordained to 
her otherwise to keep this secret forever. Where should 
she hide her face if Moritz Reisse discovered how she now 
regarded him, before he himself had—what ? Learned to 
love her? And this he might never do; certainly did not 
do to-day! Poor Elsa! 

Nevertheless, those were happy weeks, taking all things 
together. Moritz felt himself living a new life while they 
lasted. He heard twice from Alexis, and saw his late host 
as many times, when the last touches to the house in town 
brought Alexis to B——. From Nadine herself came only 
some conventional remembrances by her husband, now 
and then. It unmistakably was part of her original scheme 
to have no needless communication with Moritz during 
their separation. Shehadhintedas much. Moritz began 
toask himself whether breaking with her were a thing to be 
so dreaded in the doing after all. In amicably furthering 
their present separation, had Nadine not shown how much 
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she was at his mercy ?—played a part and made a conces- 
sion out of a necessity ? It was'a pity Moritz did not 
speculate a little more attentively on this point. 

But with the week preceding the concert Moritz had a 
new subject to meditate upon. For he began to remark cer- 
tain unexpected phenomenain the conduct of Johann Steins. 
The taciturn young advocate suddenly became quicker of 
speech, watchful of Elsa in the society of others, and 
finally began to manifest some evidences of a personal and 
particular antipathy to Moritz Reisse. “TI declare,” said 
Moritz to Elsa, one evening, after a blundering and rather 
embarrassing exhibition of this, “if Idid not think some- 
thing of Herr Steins’ good sense, I should accuse him of 
being jealous!” Elsa blushed. She murmured some 
deprecating reply. Secretly she was sorely troubled. 
Nevertheless, Johann did not vent any displeasure in 
private. He seldom met his betrothed entirely alone. 
When he did, he certainly did not summon courage to 
quarrel; and that Elsa herself shrank from the idea of 
any such éclaircissement may be supposed. But gladly 
would she have had the battle over with, if a battle must 
be. She could not strike the fire from the flint herself. 
Moritz Reisse, after two or three allusions to the rapid 
metamorphosis in Johann’s manner toward him, said no 
more, perceiving that it annoyed her. Then, as days 
went on and’he sharpened his eyesight, he refrained all 
the more carefully. He became sure that he himself was 
inherently a part of the difficulty. Precisely in what degree 
connected, of course escaped him. Friendship in this 
matter 1s usually far more blind than love. 

One day, the third preceding the Duke’s concert, Moritz 
was returning from the Residenz, where he had just been 
favored with a long interview with his critical Highness. 
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He chanced to pass through Miinster Strasse, where Count 
Alexis’ new mansion was situated. <A carriage was waiting 
in front. The Count himself appeared in the portico. 

“Ha, Reisse, is that you?” cried he. “I put my head 
twice into your quarters this afternoon and found you out. 
Come here. Let me show you how things begin to look.” 
Moritz ran up the steps. Alexis proceeded to escort him 
all over the hotel, beautifully furnished, and even through 
the conservatory and tiny garden. 

“Nadine ? Oh, Nadine is quite well,” replied Alexis, in an- 
swer to Moritz’ cold question, as they returned to the library 
and sat down for afew minutes beside a window. “She 
sent her regards to you—something of that sort. You are 
missed by both of us! Indeed, we have nearly decided, 
as I wrote you, to come down during the concert week, to 
remain here until the end of October. Of course you will 
come as soon as we arrive. I think our so doing is settled, 
and you promised, you know.” 

‘Yes, yes, you are very kind,” Moritz answered, in secret 
vexation. It was not advisable to object to these arrange. 
ments at present. “ You say you are both coming for the 
concert in any case; if so, when do you come?” 

“Tet me see,” said Alexis reflectively, “to-day is Mon- 
day, your concert is Thursday. Well, we shall be here 
before dinner-time on Wednesday evening.” 

Alexis got up and straightened an engraving hung awry. 

¢ And you will probably remain here for some weeks?” 
Moritz asked, meditatively. 

‘Probably—and you with us. We can run up to the 
Lodge occasionally; but I think you and she and I will 
find this our pleasantest headquarters for awhile. After 
that, hurrah for Berlin and the production of your ‘ Paris 
and Helen,’ that you have done me the honor to compose 
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beneath my ancestral roof! Apropos ‘of roofs—isn’t it 
ridiculous that Nadine should only have been down once 
to see how the second floor is furnished—after all her 
anxiety about that shade of purple plush ? ” 

“Only once!” asked, Moritz. ‘When, pray, was that ? 
How in the world could either of you run down here with- 
out my knowing of it? When was she in town ? ” 

“Tt was one day last week. You went with His High- 
ness’ party to the Lustschloss, I heard, and I haven’t seen 
you since. Nadine and I came and returned by the train. 
This warm weather has made her disposed to keep quiet; 
and, besides, she wanted the whole house to be something 
of a surprise to her. She has confidence in my taste, she 
says, and always makes minor changes at leisure.” 

Moritz said no more. So Nadine had been in B ! 
probably in the expectation of seeing him, possibly for other 
reasons appertaining to him! He thought at once of his 
renewed intimacy with Elsa Elhert. Had something of 
this reached her ears and excited suspicions that old influ- 
ences were drawing him farther away from her? ‘True 
to his nature, with a nervous cowardice he dreaded her 
jealousy. He remembered her remark that last afternoon, 
“I trust you—not because I must, but because I do, and 
am well assured that no woman has supplanted me in your 
heart, or in so brief a time can.” How might she not 
misconstrue this friendship? Nevertheless, had she not 
herself said to him, “ Resume your former life, your old 
associations, and learn to compare with other women the 
woman you have loved ?”” Thereupon he remembered again 
how carefully he had avoided betraying the extent of his 
most important association during his spring weeks in 
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As if echoing his troublesome thoughts, Alexis turned 
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as they left the house, and said, laughing, “ By-the-way, 
you sly fellow, do you know that there is abundance of 
gossip about the town concerning you? Yes, you—and 
charming Fraulein Ehlert. Oh, I don’t mean anything out 
of the way—not at all. Only good folks say that you and 
she are indulging in an artistic friendship. I presume that 
is the proper term for it, since Fraulein Ehlert is said to be 
betrothed. Go to the Club, Ludwig; I am going to walk 
down with Herr Reisse.” 

They proceeded on their way. “ Friulein Ehlert is, in- 
deed, a friend,” exclaimed Moritz, sharply, a good deal irri- 
tated ; “so much so that I shall be thoroughly sorry to hear 
any stupidities circulated. She is, as you say, betrothed, 
and to a fine fellow. Your friends, the Brandts, can satisfy 
you or anyone else as to the folly of gossip such as you 
hint at.” 

‘There, there, my dear man!” replied Alexis, much 
amused, as they reached the corner of the street; “don’t 
take the trouble to defend so warmly what I make no 
doubt is a perfectly dispassionate state of affairs! I don’t 
care for the chatter of the town! I don’t want the Brandts’ 
explanations ! Give me a chance some fine day to meet 
Fraulein Elsa again if you choose—that I, too, may bow 
down and worship, along with the rest. I have had a good 
laugh already though, with Nadine, over the sly way in 
which you kept still all summer about your having been 
such a friend to this fascinating Fraulein before you came 
tous. Oh, you needn’t look so deceitful. We'll forgive 
‘you, though Nadine told me to say to you that she should 
be jealous of any such platonic friends, new or old.” 

The two men parted. Alexis turned into his Club and 
then took the last train for Gravenhorst. Moritz went 
home thoroughly disturbed and angry. His deception 
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had found him out. Just at this juncture, when every- 
thing depended on his limited powers of diplomacy, what 
trouble might not arise from its discovery ! 

He himself discovered something else that evening. He 
took to unpacking a portmanteau, left undisturbed until 
now. The small olive-wood box previously mentioned 
seemed to have suffered damage. One polished corner 
was chipped. It looked as if some person, hurriedly open- 
ing it perhaps, had dropped it to the floor. He recol- 
lected that he himself had thus let it fall previous to quit- 
ting Gravenhorst. He put the box up again, frowning as 
he bethought himself of the correspondence in it. He wished 
he might never rest his eye upon again. “I will burn 
those letters of hers,” he muttered, “the very next evening 
Tam alone! The play is played out!” 

He had his wish. But whether or not he forgot this 
resolution, as he often forgot other important ones, one 
thing is certain—Moritz Reisse did not burn those letters, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


** T have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart.”’ 
inter’s Tale. 

Tue Duke himself appointed the last probe for the char- 
ity concert, to take place on Wednesday evening; and 
signified his gracious intention of being present. KReisse 
set out for the Singschule at an early hour. 

He had heard that the Count and Countess von Graven- 
horst were come to town—had probably arrived at least 
an hour or so earlier. He need not go to her house to- 
night !—would not, at any rate, he said angrily to himseif. 
He set off for the Singschule at a great pace. Suddenly 
he recollected that a letter from Manager X of 
Berlin, was due. He turned into the post-office. 

Yes, there was a letter for him, but not from Manager 
X Moritz suppressed something not unlike an oath 
as he recognized Nadine’s graceful handwriting. The note 
was dated the preceding morning. 








“T arrive with Alexis on Wednesday evening. This note 
will hardly reach you sooner. I break a sort of promise 
(to myself at least) as to writing you, that I may give 
you fair warning to invent any plausible statements your 
lively fancy prompts, to meet me again quite as outwardly 
free from any platonics [the word was underscored] with 
others as I have believed you. Don’t be alarmed, Moritz. 
A woman who loves as I do is easily placated. I congrat- 
ulate you on your successful reserve as to a certain topic, 
while our guest here—no more of that, though. Only remem- 
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ber what I said when you departed—that I would trust you. 
I may repent saying more. Temptation gets the better of 
me. Listen. You ought to suppose that if by any accident 
or design any other woman comes between us it will be the 
worst of days for us all. Watch, then, your heart, my 
friend. Please be ready to return to Miinster Strasse with 
Alexis and myself, when the concert is over. Alexis tells 
me he has invited you. Adieu. 
“Ny. 


Pp. S.—We stay some weeks ” 


The curse escaped Moritz’s lips this time. Resisting his first 
impulse to tear this precious communication up, he slipped 
it into his pocket-book. He recognized the influence of some 
sudden suspicion and of jealous anger. His self-control 
had been worsted. “So help me, Heaven, I will make no 
peace with her, whatever she may do or say!” he exclaimed; 
“Tam tired of servitude.” Thereupon he remembered how 
little, after all, he was in her power—that he, not she, was 
master of the situation. 

He turned the corner of the street. An athletic figure 
coming the other way nearly ran into him. 

‘Why, Reisse!” exclaimed Alexis, shaking hands, 
“are you on your way tothe Singschule? I’m glad L 
met you. I’m going there. Just wait till 1 step into the 
telegraph-office and answer a dispatch.” 

Moritz complied. “Come, come, what are you about, 
away from your wife and your new house this evening?” 
he inquired, as Alexis reappeared and they walked on to- 
gether. “You ought to be doing the honors at home, 
instead of running around to concert rehearsals, with your 
Bohemian acquaintances ! ” 

Alexis laughed. “The new house is swept and gar- 
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nished. But no wife is yet there, nor will be until to-mor- 
row evening, after your concert. Am I not free to amuse 
myself in Bohemia, with a clear conscience?” 

“Until to-morrow night,” said Moritz, in surprise. 
“ And then so late? Why are you not settled in town ? 
And did not the Countess accompany you ?” 

“No. Husbands propose, and friends—are indisposed,” 
returned Alexis. ‘“ We were within a half-hour of starting 
together from Gravenhorst. Everything was ready, and 
our trunks dispatched, when up comes a message to Nadine 
from her invalid friend, Counsellor Otto’s wife. She has 
one of her ill turns. Nothing would do but Nadine must 
come and spend the night there; so off she went. The 
Waldemars, who live close by there, drive down to-morrow 
evening to this concert. Nadine will remain to-morrow 
with Frau Otto, and come here in the evening with the 
Waldemars. I shall meet her at the concert, and then I 
will take her and you to Miinster Strasse, for a glass of 
champagne. Your room is ready.” 

“Thank you,” replied Moritz. “Isee. You are very 
kind.” 

The subject was dropped. Presently Alexis said, “Can 
you keep a secret, Reisse? If you can, ]’ve three parts 
of a mind to tell you one.” 

‘‘T will try,” Moritz answered. He spoke, thinking of 
another secret, represented by the letter in his pocket, 
which he had so long kept, and hoped to keep forever 
from the man at his side. 

‘‘T rather believe I should betray it to you, even if you 
wouldn’t try,” Alexis said, soberly. “I’m awfully dis- 
quieted, my dear fellow. <A telegram came from Berlin, 
when [ arrived in Minster Strasse, from my financial agent. 
The old North-German—the great Trust-Company, you 
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know, with which our bank here is connected—is in a very 
unexpected and critical situation. The failure of that Lon- 
don house, last week, has proved a bad business. Now if 
anything should happen just now to the North-German, I 
declare I don’t know what might not become of our concern 
here! Nothing of the sort could occur at a worse time. 
Iam nervous. JIadmit it. I can hardly hold myself to- 
gether. The rest of our Directors, though, are as cool as 
fishes about it.” 

“I’m sorry you feel so,’’ returned Moritz. “But perhaps 
the others are right in keeping cool. Matters may not run 
at all awry. ‘To be sure, no one has so much at stake, and 
consequently so much to lose, as yourself.” 

“Exactly. It is best not to worry until something defi- 
nite occurs. I shall have another word early to-morrow. 
I am more concerned for Nadine’s sake than my own.” 

They entered the hall of the Singschule. “You are late, 
Herr Musik-direktor,” said the Cerberus, Riemann, as they 
hurried past him. 

Late they undoubtedly were, as Moritz perceived when 
they went into the auditorium and beheld the chorus, rising 
rank above rank on the stage, the orchestra in readiness, 
and Elsa Ehlert, as well as Fraulein Topp, Herr Sil- 
bersteim, and all the other soloists in their chairs, talking 
quietly together. Moritz began the rehearsal at once. 
Alexis made his way to the ducal box, where his Highness 
and party received him cordially. Among the group 
chanced to be ano less distinguished guest than the Duke’s 
cousin, old Marshal Calenberg (better known since his death 
by his famous posthumous work, “The Military Equili- 
brium of Europe”), who was then visiting the Residenz 
for a day or so. He had been a friend of the elder Von 
Gravenhorst, and was sincerely glad to see Alexis. 
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The rehearsal ended rather earlier than usual, and Elsa 
awaited the coming of herescort. Johann had had some legal 
errand on hand and, after seeing his fiancée safely to the 
stage, he had slipped away, promising to return before the 
rehearsal shouldend. Something delayed him. The crowd 
of singers and orchestra people all filtered away, and, 
Johann not making his appearance, Elsa finally accepted 
Iveisse’s arm. She bade Her Rédel and his wife good- 
night, and left the building, quite among the last. 

Some moments later, Count Alexis, also detained, hur- 
ried out into the entrance-hall. “TI say, Herr Rédel,” he ex- 
claimed, spying the manager, “have you seer Herr Reisse 
goout? Or is he in the music-library, downstairs ?” 

“Herr Reisse left us about five minutes ago,” responded 
Rodel. “ He passed out with Fraulein Ehlert on his arm. 
He cannot have gone far.” 

Alexis uttered a surprised ejaculation. “The sly fel- 
low! To slip out of such an excellent opportunity for me to 
meet again his shy nightingale! And I wanted him to 
come to Miinster Strasse for the night! But no matter— 
too late now! I'll go to his lodgings, perhaps.” 

Alexis walked down the hall. Old Riemann stopped him, 

“Will the Herr Count see Herr Reisse this evening ?” 
inquired the doorkeeper, respectfully. 

“ Possibly not this evening, but certainly early to-morrow, 
Riemann,” replied Alexis, pausing. “Is there anything 
special—any message ? ” 

Riemann produced carefully a red leather card-case, evi- 
dently containing letters and papers. “The Herr Musik- 
direktor must have dropped this here afew moments ago. It 
has his name on the cover. It caught my eye, lying yonder. 
He came out almost the last, with Friiulein Ehlert.” 

“You would like me to give it to him, I suppose,” said 
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Alexis, good-naturedly. He took the article into his pos: 
session. “ But stay—will to-morrow do in case 1 cannot 
find Herr Reisse at his lodgings this evening ? ” 

“Certainly,” returned Riemann; “I don’t like to keep 
it myself, lest something should be missed and I be blamed; 
and I shall not be here to-morrow myself. Please be good 
enough, sir, to tell the Herr Direktor that the pocket-book 
has not been meddled with since he dropped it. IJ am a 
thousand times obliged to the Herr Count! ” 

Alexis slipped his friend’s lost piece of property into his 
breast pocket and turned out into the bright moonlight of 
the street. 

“No use going to look for Reisse for an hour,” said he, 
to himself. “T’Il stroll over to Miinster Strasse and see if 
there are any telegrams.” 

As Alexis reached the next corner, a gentleman saunter- 
ing leisurely along the almost deserted pavement saluted 
him. 

‘Ah, Marshal,” Alexis returned, recognizing broad- 
shouldered old Calenberg, “how comes it that you have 
forsaken his Highness? Whither bound, alone by your. 
self ? ” 

“T learned of an old friend’s presence at the Militarisch 
Club,” the Marshal replied, continuing his progress at 
Count Alexis’ side. “Are you going up the street too? 
I shall be glad of your company.” 

The two gentlemen lighted their cigars. They walked 
slowly on in the brilliant moonlight, talking together. It 
was another démarche of Alexis’ destiny. What occurred 
in consequence of this chance meeting, and the ensuing 
conversation during their half-mile stroll along the silent 
houlevard, can be recounted later. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Say that some lady, as perhaps there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart. 
Se ee ee eee You can not love her; 
You tell her so; must she not then be answered?” 


Twelfth Night. 


In the meantime, Moritz Riesse and Elsa Ehlert went 
toward the young singer’s home. The evening being so 
perfect a one, our friends were laggards, rather uncon- 
sciously. Nevertheless, as the porter opened the door, 
Elsa turned to Moritz. 

“Tt is not so very late,” she said; “father will be very 
glad to see you—and I should like to show you my an- 
swer to Manager X on that matter I was speaking of. 
Come in for a few moments.” 

The feeling that this was, in some sort, their last night 
of liberty, for some time at least, prompted both request 
and its acceptance. Moritz followed her upstairs to the 
tiny drawing-room. Ruprecht Ehlert sat there alone. His 
days of regard for such romantic matters as moonlight 
were long since over, and, violin in hand, the old man was 
playing softly to himself. He rubbed his eyes, welcomed 
Moritz heartily, and asked many questions about the re- 
hearsal. Elsa went into the next room to make some 
changes in the letter to Manager X She completed 
them, and then came out and sat down by her father’s side, 
resting her noble bead on her firm hand. 

Presently both Moritz and she remarked how very 
warm the night had grown. The breeze had indeed 
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died down. The air was like midsummer come back 
again. Elsa unfastened the shutters opening upon a long 
balcony overhanging the garden back of the tall old house. 
Thereupon the sound of laughter and the jingling of an- 
other piano came up loudly from below. Young people were 
spending the evening with the lodgers of the second story. 
After dancing and frolicking until out of breath, probably, 
they had betaken themselves to walking upon their own 
balcony immediately underneath Elsa’s, or to sitting in the 
open windows. Magnified shadows and flarings of candle- 
light alternately rested on the low trees and shrubs of the 
garden. Moritz and Elsa stepped out, partly in curiosity, 
partly ior coolness. 

As they stood there with the shutters closed behind 
them, listening and smiling at the sport going on beneath, 
so distinctly audible in the still night, there came a sud- 
den lull. Somebody was being urged to make some more 
music, “ Singit.” “ Yes, yes! Pray dosing it!” cried 
several voices entreatingly. Not overmuch pressing proved 
necessary. A few chords on the piano came next; and 
then as Elsa leaned over the balcony with Moritz, a rich 
and passionate contralto ascended. The melody was a 
sombre, minor one; the words of the song were these ; 


‘IT tell my heart Ido not love him. Why 
Is it that, in his absence, all the room 
Seems void and empty, my blithe spirits die— 
I look upon the mirth with wearied eye, 
And the gay music sounds like laughter in a tomb ? 


‘¢ T tell my heart that there are other men 
As much and more toit. Why then do none 
Stir these new thoughts within me ? make me think 
Of life and love as I have never done ? 
Why can no other man do this, save him alone ? 
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*¢ Oh heart, much more I tell thee! Yet I hear 
A voice, gainsaying all, within thee crv, 
‘ Why longer mock thyself 2? Hast thou then fear 
To own the truth? Ah, thou dost hold him dear 
So dear that thou must win his love or—die.’ ” 


The last chord of the acccmpaniment ceased. A patter 
of hands and a murmur of compliments mounted. Elsa 
Ehlert started as one awakened from a dream. She raised 
herself slowly from the railing, turning her face from 
Moritz. 

“What a strange air! and stranger, odder words!” ex- 
claimed the young composer, softly. ‘ More in fact like a 
sonnet than a song, wasn’t it? I don’t know the author. 
Do you? Why, you are cold, you shiver!” he cried, 
noticing her silence and agitation. “ Are you ill?” 

Elsa shook her head in silence. Her face, in the dim 
light from the closed blinds, looked wan. Tears, even, 
seemed to be glistening in her eyes. 

“ For heaven’s sake what has distressed you ?” inquired 
Moritz, in alarm. 

Elsa turned from him toward the casement through which 
they had come out, 

‘¢ Nothing—nothing,” she responded, almost irritably, 
getting the better of her sudden weakness. “ Excitement 
—the fatigue of the rehearsal—folly! The melody of 
that song was so wretchedly sad. Pray think no more 
about it—ever !”’ 

Moritz made no further response, remembering her re- 
markable, if very explicable, susceptibility to music. But 
at the same time he asked himself whether it could be pos- 
sible that Elsa Elhert’s secret heart-trouble was so profound 
as to be suddenly quickened by a curious song to a degree 
that she could not try to disguise from him. 
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Confused and abstracted, he followed her mutely into the 
apartment. Ruprecht had slipped away to bed. Moritz 
glanced at his watch and caught up his cloak and hat. 

“Tam ashamed of myself,” he exclaimed. After all 
your hard work, too! I had no idea it was afver eleven. 
Good-night, my friend.” 

“ Good-night,” Elsa replied, holding out her hand and 
speaking with a tremulous seriousness in her voice. 
‘With the Von Gravenhorsts’ arrival, I suppose I shall 
see less of you—after to-morrow ? ” 

“Tm afraid our holiday—shall I call it that ?—is over,” 
he answered, making light of her tone. ‘“ Never mind, 
though. We have many more to come. Auf wiedersehen; 
and be fresh for to-morrow night!” 

He turned. “Oh, wait!” exclaimed Elsa; “ you forget 
my Berlin letter!” She took it from the table. “ Really ! 
It is neither addressed nor sealed,” she added, smiling at 
her carelessness. “I shall be only a single minute.” 

She entered the next room, leaving Moritz alone. But 
just as she closed the intervening door, a quick step sud- 
denly mounted the oak stairs leading to her apartment. The 
hall door was not shut, and a quick knock fairly pushed it 
open, authoritatively. Moritz looked up surprised. Johann 
Steins, rather out of breath, crossed the threshold and 
stopped short inside the drawing-room. A frown darkened 
his face at the sight of Moritz Reisse seated there un- 
concernedly at so late an hour of the evening. Moritz felt 
the conviction that the present rencontre was likely to be, 
for various reasons, an unexpectedly awkward one. 

“Ig Fraulein Ehlert safe home?” asked Johann, 
_brusquely, hardly greeting our composer by so much as a 


nod. 
‘“ Good evening, Herr Steins,” said Moritz, with ill-timed 
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deliberation. “ Yes, Fraulein Ehlert is at home, and in her 
room, yonder, addressing a letter. She has been extremely 
anxious about you, Herr Steins—really concerned, in con- 
sequence of your failure to meet her at the close of the 
rehearsal. But she was kind enough to accept of my 
escort, in your default, and since her return,” he added, 
with the same evil spirit of mischief prompting him, “both 
she and I have speculated anxiously over your mysterious 
absence, with increasing solicitude—each hour.” Moritz 
himself had not been in Elsa’s drawing-room quite an 
hour. 

Johann Steins’ pale countenance flushed, under the sus- 
picion that he overtly was made game of, and by a man 
whom he had come during the past three weeks to look 
upon as, in an exasperating if rather indefinable way, his 
rival and supplanter. 

“TI was detained necessarily, Herr Reisse,” he replied, 
looking straight into Moritz’s with an unwonted sparkle 
in his eyes. “Iam indebted to you for acting as my fian- 
cée’s escort. But—but let me tell you plainly, Herr Reisse, 
that the tone you use, and your presence in her house at 
this hour, are most offensive to me.” 

“Tam sorry for it, my dear sir,” responded Moritz, con- 
temptuously, amused at this direct outbreak from the 
mild-mannered young advocate, “extremely sorry. But— 
as I did not come here to see you or to talk to you, per- 
haps you will have the goodness, even at this hour of which 
you so disapprove, to leave me to bid Fraulein Ehlert good- 
evening alone? Or at least without further disagreeable 
interruption.” 

It was unfortunate that Elsa herself did not hear the 
two voices, rising into warmth, as she sat at her desk in 
the bedroom. But the heavy door of the old house was 
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tightly closed. The lively party downstairs had again 
become hilarious in a noisy galop. 

“T will not leave!” retorted Steins, fairly angry. “ And, 
by heaven! when you do go out of that door to-night it 
shall be for the last time or J will never set my foot across 
it again! This question has got to be settled and ended, 
here and now! I am tired of it!” 

“What do you mean, Herr Steins, by such an imperti- 
nent and silly speech ?” exclaimed Moritz, catching fire 
in his turn at this open display of ill-temper and jealousy. 
‘What business is it of yours how many times a week, a 
day, an hour I cross this threshold? Have you actually 
the audacity to suppose that you can control my move- 
ments? Do you fancy you can forbid a single guest 
Fraulein Ehlert’s house? ‘Settled and ended here’ ”— 
Moritz repeated, mockingly, taking a step forward ; “ what 
in the name of sanity are you talking about, Herr 
Johann Steins, Advokat ? ” 

Steins raised his stalwart arm with an angry gesture. 
Before he could answer further than that, the door opened. 
Elsa’s ear had, all at once, caught the hot words. She 
gave a gasp of surprise and apprehension at the sight of 
her lover and Moritz facing each other thus,in hostile 
wise. 

“ Johann—you here!” she exclaimed. “ And—and you 
are angry? What does it mean ?” 

Johann closed the door behind him and turned to her. 
The young man’s face was set, with suppressed passion. 
His hand shook, as he stretched it out toward Moritz, who 
stood serenely regarding him with a scornful smile. 

“Tt means this,” he said, taking a step toward her and 
speaking in a lowered, but furious voice, “it means that 
you must give up that man there or me—one or the other. 
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T don’t know what he is to you. i don’t know what he 
would like to be. I don’t know what you would wish of 
him! But I say now, give him up you shall, or I will 
never see your face again.” 

“ Johann!” exclaimed Elsa, in self-reproach, appeal, and 
a great fearfulness of what he might further say. 

“Good God! Do you think I am made of ice, stone?” 
he went on, in a burst. “ Do you think I can help seeing 
how with every day that he lives he comes more and more 
between you and me? Do you think I can endure longer 
this seeing you grow fonder of him with every breath you 
draw ? You will throw character, art, friends, life, any- 
thing under heaven that you have, at his feet!” 

Elsa, uttering a quick, gasping “Oh,” turned very pale. 
Unable to speak again she sank upon a low chair beside 
the bedroom door. 

“ Ah, how happy we were!” the advocate continued, in 
an accent of mingled anguish and despair. “ How happy, 
until he came here with his accursed music!” The tears 
came to his eyes as he spoke, eloquent, for once, under 
his intense feeling. ‘“Youlove him! Youknow you love 
him! I have had to stand by and endure such folly going 
on from day to day under my very eyes! You will break 
my heart! Folly ? Yes, anda hundred times worse. For 
he does not love you. Not he! Ask him if he does. Ask 
him. You have sacrificed yourself and me for nothing. 
And I, I have loved you as my life and soul! What can 
I say ? What can a man do?” 

The young man’s voice failed him. He tried to control 
himself, to dash away the angry tears that had sprung to 
his eyes. He choked—was silent—gave a quick glance of 
wretchedness at the two people so cruelly at the mercy of 
his words, and then, acres his wrath in his suffering, 

0 
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he pulled open the door at his back and, with a strangled 
sob, rushed from the room. 

Moritz stood in overwhelming confusion and grief, ap- 
preciating fully for the first time how matters stood. Elsa 
had covered her face with her hands. She sat motionless 
and mute except for low sobs of nervousness and mortifi- 
cation. Moritz trembled; but he approached her side and 
stood before her perplexed, annoyed, ashamed, guilty. 

“Elsa—Elsa,” he exclaimed softly, urged by regret and 
sympathy. She made noreply. He laid his hand gently 
upon her shoulder. “Can this be true, what this man has 
just said? Do you indeed think of me otherwise than as 
a near friend—your brother in art, for whom you have 
done so much ?” 

There was yet no answer. Elsa drew herself away, still 
hiding her face. 

“Speak, I beg of you,” he said, bending in increasing 
emotion at her side. “Speak, and tell me that, at least, 
you do not hate me because I have discovered your secret. 
What a wretch I must seem to you now!” 

Still no answer. He took one of her hands and gently 
drew it away from her shielded face. Never, until his dy- 
ing day, did Moritz Reisse forget the look, concentrated 
for a single instant upon him in that glance from Elsa 
Ehlert’s eyes. It asked the question Johann Steins had 
rudely bade her ask: and, alas! it answered any he might 
have put. But she put out her other hand and pointed to 
the door, drawing that which he held away from him. 

He could not endure it another moment. The blood 
rushed to his face. ‘“ Forgive me!” he exclaimed, starting 
to his feet, “God help us. I donot, I cannot love you. 
I do not deserve that you should love me. Love in meis 
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dead, dead.. Another woman, another, has killed it, for- 
ever. God bless you. Forget me!” 

He turned from her, seized his hat and music-roll from 
the piano, and left the room. 

“Moritz!” cried Elsa. “ Moritz!” 

The room was empty. No sound met her ears but the 
renewed tum-tum-tum of the waltzes and the patter of the 
dancers’ feet below. She tottered to the piano. Leaning 
upon it, she burst once more into suffocating tears. 
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affair—call it what you please, with the fair daughter of one 
of our countrymen then travelling in Southern Europe— 
a peculiar individual of decidedly doubtful caste. I can’t 
give you to-day any of the particulars; they slipped 
my mind long ago. But at any rate there was billing and 
cooing, and finally a terrific tempest in a teapot. Either 
his friend jilted him or else her father discovered the affair. 
She left the town directly after something had happened, 
bag and baggage—left our composer to get over it as best 
he could. He must have succeeded in doing it pretty 
thoroughly by this time, I should say.” 

Alexis had listened with many ejaculations expressive of 
lively interest. He burst into a cheerful laugh. 

‘“‘ Oh, Reisse, Reisse ! ” he exclaimed, when he had recov- 
ered his composure, “wait until you are on your artistic 
dignity again! Wait till you begin to talk to me about 
‘best friends’ and ‘refer me to the Brandts for explana- 
tions!’ Thank you, Marshal. I will bring the color into 
that dark cheek of his, whether this Italian story has legs 
to stand upon or not. It shall be my theme, and I will 
improvise pretty variations on it. And now, seriously, 
Marshal, do you think that the tale has much truth in it ? 
Who, first of all, were the people? The young lady’s 
name, and her father’s, please ? ” 

Old Calenberg answered him more seriously. By this 
time they had drawn near to the corner of Minster Strasse. 
‘Well, I am inclined to believe it substantially a fact, 
Count. The names? Let me see! It is so long ago. 
Yet I rarely forget'a name. Wait—I have it!” he added, 
after an another moment: “ Lillienberg,—Nadine von Lik 
lienberg; and her father that notorious Count von Lillien 
berg, of Vienna. I forget what became of him.” 

Alexis turned toward his gossipy companion and looked 
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at him in the moonlight. He was fairly unable to grasp 
the meaning of the answer. 

“What name—did you say—Marshal Calenberg?” he 
repeated, slowly. He thought that a very disagreeablo 
resemblance in its sound had given him a cruel start. 

‘Von Lillienberg,” returned the Marshal. “I remember 
the name perfectly now. They were Viennese people— 
the Count and this only child. The beautiful Signorina 
Nadina, Milanese society called her. Her father was an 
evil bird. He was aman of good family, but nearly beg- 
gared, and quite too successful a card-player to be an 
amateur. This daughter he expected to marry to the 


French ambassador’s son, but thisaffair— Good God! Von 
Gravenhorst!” cried the Marshal, cutting short these par- 


ticulars abruptly as he looked into his companion’s face. 
“ What in the name of Heaven ails you?” 

In the moonlight every expression of Alexis’ features 
was perfectly discernible. He had stopped, motionless, on 
the corner of the street. His teeth were chattering, as if 
with cold. His breathing was that of a man overcome by 
some sudden stroke. A clammy perspiration seemed to be 
oozing out through each pore of his skin. The old Marshal 
started forward, slipping his arm around his friend to sup- 
port him. 

The gesture and touch brought Von Gravenhorst again to 
his senses. With them came the recollection of an instant 
necessity for that self-command which was destined, until 
the end of his life, to stamp this once impulsive young 
nobleman as a man of no ordinary self-government. He 
made a nervous motion. His features became more com- 
posed. 

“Y beg your pardon, Marshal,” he said, faintly and as if 
with no extraordinary effort, “ I—TI do not need your help 
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—thank you. I have a sudden chill—my third one to- 
day.” Hespoke morerapidly. ‘ No, do not, do not trouble 
yourself, for my house is only eight doors below—lI will 
hurry there at once. Running will do me good. I insist 
upon your not troubling yourself to accompany me. I shall 
get to bed at once. Pray accept my apologies.” 

He turned from the astonished Marshal’s side, waving 
his hand impatiently. 

“ Forgive my abruptness—good-night—good-night !” he 
repeated. And before the surprised and sympathizing 
Calenberg could stir from his statue-like position of sur- 
prise, Alexis had hurriedly walked away from him, reached 
the middle of the near row of stately residences, and was 
darting up a vestibule. 

“ Upon my word!” ejaculated Calenberg, turning on his 
heel in by no means good-natured bewilderment. “A 
chill? I should think so! I never saw a man shake 
worse, or get to his bed with more ungraceful haste! Those 
Von Gravenhorsts never had any constitutions—or much 
dignity!” The ruffled veteran pursued his way calmly 
toward the Militirisch, now only a square or so distant. 
As he entered the doors he was finally struck by an idea: 
“ By the sword of Mars! I wonder whether that unlucky 
story of mine did not join hands with another? Some 
little love-secret of Gravenhorst’s—chill or no chill! I de- 
clare I’m sorry I said anything. I guess I’d better not 
mention the matter to anyone, himself included, again.” 
With which discreet resolution the worthy Marshal en- 
tered the club reading-room, and, in the society he sought, 
forgot very speedily that there was such a person in exis- 
tence as Alexis von Gravenhorst, the stately old soldier 
being not only an excellent man, but a superior hand at 
écarté. 
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Meanwhile, Alexis, his cloak drawn across his shoulders, 
his whole frame still trembling beneath the tempest of 
suspicion assailing him, had entered his house. The servant 
opened the door at the sound of his step. He passed in, with 
bowed head. Looking neither to the right nor to the left he 
mounted the staircase and walked into his wife’s boudoir. It 
was in perfect readiness for her arrival the next evening. 

From the instant that Calenberg had named the other 
actors in that Milanese story, and with such exactitude ex- 
pressed his convictions as toits truth, what hideous, irresisti- 
ble suggestions had entered the husband’s soul with every 
further word ! He appreciated, as the time of a flash of lighf- 
ning, his wife’s taciturnity upon that early visit to Milan 
with her father. And the delicacy which he had shown 
toward her history had led him to scrupulously avoid re- 
ferring to it! He recollected how inexplicable had more 
than once seemed to him certain recent phases of her con- 
duct toward himself. The existence of a vague under- 
standing between Moritz Reisse and Nadine presented 
itself, a sudden spectre of torment. Chaotic ideas, held until 
now in check by his destiny, were at last let loose against 
his soul. His first resistless impulse, to rush away and be 
alone, that he might fight off these miserable imaginings, 
he had obeyed headlong. He had felt that if he listened 
to Calenberg’s voice another instant he would have either 
cried out and betrayed himself, or fallen into a trance, or 
gone mad. He could not stop to ask another question. 
He had heard enough—if all were well; too much, were 
anything amiss. He scarcely remembered the subterfuge he 
had employed to rid himself of the Marshal’s society, aa 
he lay there now on the low Turkish lounge in his wife’s 
boudoir, alone, save for the formless shapes of shame and 
despair and vengeance that circled mistily about him, It 
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is doubtful if indeed Alexis von Gravenhorst thenceforth 
remembered any one thing a moment after doing it. The 
rest of his unhappy life might fairly be called the resist- 
less progress of a human intellect into a dream, each inci- 
dent of which was fulfilled, then forgotten in the next. 

Such quiet, frank natures as his may develop a sort of 
out-of-hand capacity for suspicion, most explainable by the 
theory that extremes meet. He remained stretched on the 
lounge for quite fifteen minutes, recalling what he had just 
heard—sick, helpless, prostrated. Then came the reaction. 
“Tdiot that Iam!” he exclaimed, springing to his feet. 
‘Am I in my senses? To credit a silly story born of 
some dead lie, passed from lip to lip, this fabrication of 
some flippant tongues. And to base upon such foolishness 
—what?” He burst out laughing, almost his old frank 
laugh. “ Nadine and Reisse would think well of me! How 
can I face them after giving a second’s harboring to such 
ideas? Forgive me, both of you,” he cried, apostrophizing 
them with a tear of shame starting to his eyes ; ‘‘ forgive 
me, my own soul ! 

He began pacing up and down the room, frowning nerv- 
ously. ‘% There has been some absurd mistake! I will tell 
Nadine and Moritz. I will see Calenberg. Old as the 
stuff is, all shall be sifted to the bottom and nailed now 
lest it can really revive, to work serious mischief. I was 
an insane fool not to question Calenberg !” 

As he paced about, he brought his hand down in a gest- 
ure of displeasure with himself. The movement shook 
open the breast of his coat. Moritz Reisse’s red pocket- 
book fell to the floor at his feet. The few papers it con- 
tained were shaken out, Alexis stooped to replace them. 
There, before his eyes, lay the letter which his wife had 
written on the preceding day—the envelope showing bright 
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and white, with its well-snown delicate handwriting plainly 
legible. 

There it lay. At any other time outwardly so innocent! 
at any other time, the thought at once likely to occur to 
him that Nadine had written a casual note without mention- 
ing the circumstance! now, now it seemed to fascinate his 
eyes with a horribly secret guilty significance! He looked 
down at it very much as a horse starts at, and then stands 
motionless, eyeing some strange, pallid object in a bridle 
path. Then he stooped again, stretched forth his hand to 
pick up the letter—then drew back once more. 

He passed his hand piteously across his forehead. Fin- 
ally he took theletterinto his fingers, and slowly opened the 
pocket-book. His lips were muttering some quick and low 
words now. A syllable or two of something very like to 
prayer seemed to be mingled with them. ‘Then he 
tossed the pocket-book from him, and mechanically un- 
folding the envelope, drew out the letter. He sat down 
upon the lounge and read it through. He seemed the 
statue of a man so doing. He neither moved nor winced, 
though his face became almost like the face of one dead. 
He folded the letter up, and let the hand which held it 
fall upon the cushion. 

He sat immovable for a moment or two, upright, a man 
of stone. His eyes were closed. One could not have seen 
him breathe. AJl was intensely still. Downstairs, the 
five servants that had arrived in the morning from the 
Lodge had gone to bed. The city without was silent, 
except for the roll of distant carriages, or a locomotive’s 
shrickk, 

All at once Alexis sprang to his feet. His face became 
suffused with blood, a fire seemed. to dart from his 
eyes, 
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“Curse them!” he cried. “ The curse of God be on them 
both 1” 

He checked himself at the sound of his own voice. He 
put out his hand to steady himself against the arm of a 
fauteuil. By nature capable of too intense feeling to 
express his agony in words, as he had in all his life been 
unable to express his love, from that instant he gave little 
outward evidence of the emotions decreed to thenceforth 
be his. A new idea possessed him. “There must be 
others there!”’ he exclaimed. He caught up two candles 
from the chimney-piece and stepped quickly into the large 
dressing-room adjoining the boudoir. 

There lay his own portmanteau and trunks, opened and 
unopened ; and two belonging to Nadine. He tried his 
own keys. They did not fit other locks. He left the room 
and returned with a hammer and some other implements, 
forgotten by a workman. 

He began to force open the smaller trunk, which he rec- 
ollected his wife had been singularly careful in packing, 
and which she had hesitated to send before her with the 
rest when she decided to defer her departure to B . The 
lock finally yielded. He lifted the lid. He paused on 
taking out at the bottom the writing-case and the jewel- 
box with which he was familiar. “Spirits of dishonor, 
approve this deed !| ” he exclaimed, as he again realized his 
present occupation. He set the two articles on the floor, 
and knelt, hesitating, before them. “ This first!” he 
muttered, attacking the jewel-case with a kind of intuition ; 
‘‘the other can come afterward.” He succeeded in break- 
ing the lock, after no small trouble. He tossed back the 
lid as it yielded with a sharp crack. Before him lay the 
diamonds that had been his wedding gift to Nadine, the 
enamels and gems he had delighted to lavish upon her in 
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days of wealth and happiness—now forever over. He 
lifted tray after tray. He gave alowcry. His instinct 
had not misled him. Not in the writing-case, but here, 
thrust down underneath a pile of bracelets, lay a thick 
small packet—a dozen letters, in his wife’s writing, on the 
thinnest of paper, tied tightly together with a ribbon. 

They were the same letters which Moritz Reisse had re- 
ceived from Nadine in Milan, years before, which he had so 
long preserved, and had read over to himself on that June 
afternoon ; the same that her caution had suggested to her 
secretly to extract from Moritz’s keeping one day when 
she was not likely to be interrupted in her successful search 
for them. Although long since she had remorsefully des- 
troyed such souvenirs of her own, appreciating the danger 
of retaining them, she had rashly preserved these since a 
week before Moritz’s departure from the Lodge, unwilling 
yet to commit them to the fire. Now they were here, in the 
hand of her husband, to add any evidence they contained 
to the truth of the Marshal’s statement. Alexis seized 
them, and laid the packet on the carpet by his side. 

After opening and thoroughly satisfying himself as to 
the contents of the writing case, and acting under acurious 
mechanical impulse, he began carefully replacing the valu- 
able contents of the jewel-case and closed its broken hasp. 
With a machine-like hand he continued. Finally he had 
hurriedly deposited each article in the trunk, just as he 
had taken it forth, and then shut down the lid. 

“ Now ! ” he ejaculated, rising to his feet with a short 
mirthless laugh. “Now, Paris—Helen—Menelaus !” 

In the boudoir he opened the packet and read each letter 
quite through. He was as unmoved outwardly as before ; 
quite as much like a man in a trance; only now he would 
sometimes pause over some word or phrase and pass his 
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hand again across his forehead. He finished the last letter 
and leaned forward. ‘With its fellows, and with that chief- 
est and latest one of all, the one he had shaken from out the 
pocket-book, he saw clearly outlined before him a chain of 
history. Its missing links his own perceptions immedi- 
ately supplied. He sat there gnawing his lip, his eyes 
fixed now on the carpet, now on the ceiling, thinking 
matters out unerringly. 

“No, not then,” he exclaimed, “ but afterward—after- 
ward!” Then a change seemed to come. His face was 
convulsed like the face of a man tied down, to undergo 
some terrible physical pain. He rose to his feet, holding 
the last letter in his hand. 

“OQ God! O God!” he exclaimed. He groped, as if 
a mist darkened his eyes, and then fell, face downward, 


upon the rug. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘** Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history.” 
As You Like It. 


WueEn Moritz Reisse reached his lodgings that evening, 
after leaving Elsa Ehlert, a second discovery, to divert his 
mind from the bewildering one just affirmed, was the loss of 
the pocket-book. Alarming thoughts of what results might 
follow this piece of carelessness stunned him. He scarcely 
shut his eyes that night. In the morning, dreading to 
show his face to any unknown finder to be met in the 
street, he hurried at once to the Singschule. He quietly 
searched, with intense excitement, every corner of the 
empty building. He reluctantly ventured to question the 
janitors. It was all to no purpose. He went to old Rie- 
mann’s lodgings. Riemann’s house was closed, and the 
old doorkeeper had gone with his wife into the suburbs to 
attend a wedding. There was small reason for Riemann 
to know anything that might help Moritz—at any rate he 
thought so; and in the evening, when he entered the 
Singschule, he saw Riemann’s alternate in duty in his post 
—another vexatious delay. 

He was nearly sick with apprehension. He dreaded 
every ring at the house-bell, every person he encountered 
in the streets, the advertising columns of the newspaper. 
Tf only the pocket-book and its contents might be lost so 
wholly that no one else would ever behold them! Orif it 
might have fallen into the hands of some illiterate person 
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and never be perused by human eye again! But what 
slender and improbable contingencies were these ! How easy 
for some unknown enemy to employ such a fatal treasure- 
trove mercilessly against him, and to hold it, like the his- 
toric sword, suspended above his guilty head, for any end! 
Reflections like these made his heart fail within him. 

Late in the afternoon, actuated by a resolution that 
would either be suicidal or afford relief in one important 
respect, he went to the house in Miinster Strasse, and rang 
the bell. A man-servant opened the door. His master 
was extremely busy ; had been writing all day alone in his 
bedroom, refusing to see anyone except (about an hour 
earlier) some gentlemen from the Bank. Moritz hesitated. 
Should he or should he not send up his name? A sud- 
den shrinking came over him, 

“No, do not disturb him. In fact you need not tell him 
I called,” he said, hastily. “I will see him at the concert 
to-night.” 

And, lol as he crossed the city in the dusk, on his way 
home, the newsboys were crying out, shrilly, the failure 
of the great North-German Trust Company of Berlin; and 
speculations as to the possible result upon the two large 
banks of the capital seemed already rife on every corner. 

He dressed himself with feverish disquiet, and set out 
for the Singschule. In the artists’ waiting-room, down- 
stairs, he recognized Elsa Ehlert with several others of 
the singers. She bowed calmly, in response to his hasty 
salute. He was too uneasy and agitated to be embarrassed. 
He passed up to his music desk and looked about the 
beautiful concert-hall. 

In spite of any financial anxieties secretly agitating 
the city, a large and brilliant audience greeted him. He 
glanced across to the seats where the Waldemars and Alexis 
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von Gravenhorst and his wife ought to sit. Their places 
as yet were vacant. As he turned to his music, an usher 
slipped a note into his hand. It was from Alexis, dated 
half-an-hour back, and apparently very hurriedly penned, 
Thus it ran : 


“You have heard of the North-German before this. Our 
Bank cannot stand. Directors P and A have 
just set out for the Hague toavoidthestorm. I had best go 
away myself. I shall leave B before midnight. Quickly 
bring Nadine to me—the carriage will be in waiting—the 
moment your entertainment is over. She will wish to 
pack. I have sent a note to her by the same messenger. 
I understand that the Duke has a reception after the 
concert. There is no one except yourself to whom I can 
commit certain matters connected with this sudden step. 
Please excuse yourself from going to the Residenz, and, 
above all, pray do so without letting anyone suspect that 
you are coming to Munster Strasse. Awkward ques- 
tions might otherwise be asked you to-morrow when I am 
cut of the way, I can depend upon you. Destroy this. 

6s A” 











Moritz had held his breath as he began to read. He 
finished with a certain relief. What he had lost had not 
yet fallen into the worst possible hands—Nadine’s letter 
was still unperused by the eyes of her husband! 

“ Alexis has not a particle of dissimulation,” he said, 
within himself; “far less than enough to write me such a 
note as this, if he knew what there is, after all, plenty of 
chance of his never knowing. Yet, great heavens! how 
upset must the fellow be! How crushing the effect of 
this cursed Bank affair, that he should be willing to escape, 

an 
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like a thief, in the night !—willing to hide his upright 
head until the panic and criticism are over!” 

Of mismanagement, no man in B would dream of ac- 
cusing Von Gravenhorst, or any member of the Bank direc- 
tion. The course seemed strange to Moritz, almost inex- 
plicable. He read the note over again, discovering nothing 
between the lines. He tore it into shreds hurriedly, and 
put them into his waistcoat pocket. He ran his eye rapidly 
around the auditorium. Directors P and A were 
wont to occupy high seats on such evenings. Neither of 
them was visible. At the same moment he saw the 
Waldemars and Nadine taking their seats. Nadine 
seemed surprised at not finding her husband waiting 
there. But just then Moritz saw a servant from Minster 
Strasse approach her. Nadine took a note from his hand 
and read it quickly. Her face cleared, and she asked a 
question or two of the messenger, who departed. Then 
‘Moritz saw her again, conversing smilingly with her 
friends. The Duke and the Court party made their ap- 
pearance, and the concert began. 

Moritz threw himself feverishly into the evening’s 
work. The entertainment was a perfect success. The in- 
stant it was over, he hurried out to the lobby to intercept 
Nadine. He greeted her hastily. 

“Your note was from Alexis ?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied; “you will come with me at once?” 

“As soon as I get rid of His Highness’ affair. I must 
excuse myself,” he answered, abruptly, dismissing his 
scarcely-quieted hesitations as to going to Minster 
Strasse at all. “I shall have to put you in your carriage 
with some other escort. It will be far more safe to join 
Alexis and yourself half-an-hour later.” 

“What on earth does he mean? He talks of some 
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serious trouble with the Bank,” she asked, apprehensively. 

“«J[—I know little more about it than you,” he replied. 
‘He will explain to you what he has tome. There is no 
time for it here. Pray lose none in reaching him.” 

“TJ hear that the North-German has failed.” 

“Yes; that is probably true. Alexis feared it, and you 
know most of his personal interests are bound up in it. 
Pray go.” 

“You will come immediately ?” 

“Immediately. I must be civil to the Duke,” he an- 
swered, impatiently. 

Nadine assented in some annoyance to this. She seemed 
not to fully appreciate the force of her husband’s injunc- 
tions to Moritz to be secret. She was also not a little sur- 
prised to find that her maid had not come with the carriage 
as usual. But Moritz secured an eligible escort in the 
person of the venerable Court-Physician G——, and has- 
tened to free himself diplomatically from his engagement. 

Nadine’s horses halted before the door of the house in 
Miinster Strasse. In the vestibule the great bronze lan- 
tern was burning. “No, I will not permit you to 
alight,” said the Countess, much to the relief of the gouty 
old gentleman. She stepped lightly down, with the foot- 
man’s aid. “To the residence of Herr G——,” she added, 
to the coachman; “and, after that, you may go to the 
stables.” 

She mounted the steps hurriedly and entered the vesti- 
bule. ‘ Where in the world can Christian be?” she said 
impatiently to herself, as she remarked the absence of the 
servant. But one of the stained-glass doors before her 
opened. Alexis himself had admitted her. 

“Well, my dear, here I am at last!” exclaimed Nadine, 
“and ina state of thorough mystification and concern, For 
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heaven’s sake, explain to me the cause of these inexplica- 
ble messages which you have sent to Reisse and myself! 
Your note gave me a sort of shock, with its request to 
+hasten home’—that it ‘might be necessary for you to 
leave B late this evening ’—and I know not what all! 
And, first, be kind enough to tell me where Lisette, Chris- 
tian, and Emil are? Has there been a domestic 
emeute ?”’ 

“T have permitted them to go to the Postmen’s Ball in 
the Market Building,” replied Alexis, fastening the door 
behind his wife securely, “and Heinrich and Dorothea, 
you know, cannot return from the Lodge until to-morrow, 
after my sending them there again to-day.” 

Nadine let fall the glove she was unfastening by the 
light of the hall lustre. “My dear Alexis, you are out 
of your senses. To the Postmen’s Ball? and this my first 
night in our new house! Stop, stop! I see,” she continued, 
throwing her opera-cloak upon a little settle; “it is part 
and parcel of some unaccountable affair. Come, do explain 
yourself, chapter and verse—’ She interrupted herself, as 
she raised her eyes to his face. “Great heavens!” she ex- 
claimed, “how frightfully pale you are! Have you been 
ill? How strange you look as you stand there!” 

A distinct change had indeed come over the face of her 
husband since last Nadine had seen it. 

“ Hush—pray do not speak so loud,” he returned, quick- 
ly. “No, Iam well enough. Come into the library. I 
have been impatient for your return. You have heard 
the news concerning the North-German!”’ 

“T have,” replied the Countess, “You do not mean 
to say that it materially affects your own affairs ? or the 
Bank’s 7” 

“1 can explain to you in a very few words what the 
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failure of the North-German means for me—for both ot 
us,” responded Alexis, entering the library before her 
and walking to the opposite side of the centre-table. “TI 
could not write you. Since I left you, events of the 
gravest nature have chanced. But, stop!” he exclaimed. 
‘Where is Reisse? Of what was I thinking? Did he 
not come with you ?” 

“He will follow shortly,” responded Nadine. In grow- 
ing mistrust she studied her husband’s countenance and 
observed his singular manner. ‘Court-Physician G—— 
accompanied me in the carriage. Herr Reisse was obliged 
to wait to excuse himself to His Highness.” 

“So much the better!” said Alexis, in a low voice, appar- 
ently more to himself than as an answer. He sat down in 
an arm-chair at hand. “Pray be seated,” he said, abruptly ; 
‘‘T had better begin my explanations to you at once, before 
Reisse comes. First of all, then, our Bank will suspend 
payment to-morrow. Several of the Direction have already 
fled from the storm. I have decided to follow their ex- 
ample, for it looks, at present, as if the Bank had collapsed 
forever. Allis lost. The North-German has ruined us.” 

“Ruined us/” exclaimed Nadine, her heart standing 
still at the threat of such immediate eclipse of all her 
social glories. “Do you mean by us, you, yourself—you, 
yourself ? ” 

‘Precisely as to my own situation I speak just now,” re- 
plied Alexis, calmly, keeping his eyes fixed upon his wife’s 
face; “and I must admit to you that the personal conse- 
quences to me are likely to be serious in any case. The 
exact financial ins and outs I have not time to go into 
now—need not,” he added, impatiently. “TI shall certainly 
have to make great sacrifices to do my duty—put Graven- 
horst into market, sell my Berlin property, and this 
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house here—all my landed estate, in fact. If I don’t do 
it voluntarily, I shall be compelled to it, I know. Our 
way of living must inevitably be very much altered, and 
that social position of which you are, I know, so justly 
proud”— here he looked at her keenly, and for the first 
time bitterness filled his voice—“ must suffer great con- 
traction, unostentatiously as we have maintained it.” 

Nadine looked at him incredulously, and in suppressed 
anger. The anger gave place to fear. Has look, his 
manner were increasingly unusual. Had sudden calamity 
weakened his brain ? 

“ These are—these are strange tidings,” she said, making 
an effort to control her mingled emotions; “strange tid- 
ings to welcome me to our new home. But you must not 
disturb yourself so seriously, Alexis. You look positively 
unmanned. Perhaps all will not prove so adverse as 
would at first seem,” she continued. “There must be 
much that can be saved. There is certainly some way of 
securing yourself, personally, against such grave loss—” 

Alexis checked, by a gesture, so characteristic a sugges- 
tion. ‘ Wait, wait an instant,” he said, sternly. He had 
risen and stood beside the table under the chandelier. One 
hand he held behind him. The other he extended toward 
her. His eyes were fixed upon her—that same penetrating 
gaze, his face showing a rigidity now marble-like. “ Your 
advice—advice so natural to you, I may add—comes too 
late,” he replied, coldly. ‘There is no way now that I could 
resort to. Pray keep your seat. I have not quite ended. 
I have another story to tell you, after which I have fin- 
nished, and will listen to you. There is something else of 
_more importance than the Bank affair.” 

“What!” exclaimed Nadine, downright fear seizing 
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her as she looked at him. “Of still greater consequence, 
you say?” 

“To me—yes!” replied he, quickly. “Iam not so cer- 
tain as to you. Let me tell you as quickly asI can. I 
had once a friend, Nadine; or seemingly a friend, at 
least—” 

Nadine started and opened her eyes wider at this unex- 
pected sentence. Alexis went on: 

«__He was young, talented,amiable. I believed him to 
be a man of honor, although I knew him to be hardly 
one of strong character to sustain itself under temptation. 
Too much of the artist-nature entered intohim to permit 
this to be so. I well recollect you, yourself,” he interpo- 
lated, dryly, “sketching, one morning, a quite parallel 
type, and claiming for the artistic element in it a morally 
strengthening principle. You do not recall the circum- 
stance? No matter. In an evil hour, my friend 
chanced to fall under the influence of a woman whom he 
had known and loved during earlier years. Much, much 
was his fault—that I do not deny. But reading his temp- 
tress, as I afterwards understood her, and knowing him as 
I knew him, I dare not say how much more fault must have 
been hers.” 

He stopped abruptly. His wife was paler than he, now. 
She sat motionless, with parted lips, her eyes fixed as if 
by fascination upon his. He leaned over the table. She 
uttered a cry and started back as if to escape a blow. He 
had purposed none. 

“My story ends suddenly. The rest of it is in writ- 
ing,” he said, bringing his hand from behind him and 
offering his wife the small packet of letters, as well as 
her last note to Moritz. ‘Take those and you have the 
rest of it.” 
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She seized them, half springing up, glanced at the 
writing, and then sank back into her seat. Alexis remained 
behind the table. With his arms folded, he regarded her 
with a half-smile, the smile sometimes seen on the faces of 
death-masks. The clock ticked loudly upon the chimney- 
piece. 

“What have you to say? Or have you nothing?” 
came his passionless voice upon her ears. “ Possibly 
‘requiescat in pace’—which was, unless my memory mis- 
takes, your former comment.” 

Nadine tried to speak. Her lips seemed powerless. 
Nevertheless, she presently recovered their use, her self- 
control coming to her aid under the torture of that merci- 
less interrogating gaze. She looked up even defiantly. 

“Tt is allalie!” she said. “Those letters—that letter 
—they are forgeries! I do not—”’ 

Alexis ceased to be stone. He gave a terrible gesture, 
and took a step to the right of the table. Her courage 
fled. She started from her chair, and put out her hands 
before her. 

“I was innocent—I was innocent, Alexis—until he 
came to Gravenhorst,” she protested, in sudden confession 
and terror. Spare me—have mercy—” 

Alexis drew back and resumed his former quiet attitude, 
with another contemptuous smile flitting across his white 
face. 

“T have no desire to harm you. You will discover 
soon, I trust, that you are fortunate in having a philoso- 
pher as well as a fool for your husband. You certainly 
have not an assassin.” He laughed. “ Allis precisely as 
I supposed,” he continued, speaking to himself. “ Well, 
listen to me,” turning to Nadine, who had overcome her 
first spasmodic dread of him, and now sat motionless as a 
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rock—* listen to me. Under these unexpected but, I con- 
fess, by no means unique contingencies, there are three 
things left for you to do. One of them you will do.” 

“And they are?” she asked. 

He intended to reserve one very complete solution he had 
decided upon as soon as it had suggested itself. 

“ Continue, by a union merely one in semblance, to keep 
your good name before the world as my wife. Remain, 
I say, my wife inname. Share whatever decline in fortune is 
in my lot. Or else, subject yourself to a veritable separation, 
under conditions which I shall exact and which we can 
discuss together later. Or, last of all—’ He paused. 

“Or last of all?” she repeated, quickly. 

“Last of all,” Alexis resumed “—and do not waste com- 
ments—you may accept my generosity. By that I mean 
that you may take what money I have in the house here 
—but it is no considerable sum, I promise you—ac- 
quaint your lover with what has occurred, and go from 
B with him now, this night, free, unrestrained, whither 
you please—leaving me to bear the disgrace and the con- 
sequences as I can. I am able to. I will keep my share 
in the secret, I faithfully assure you. Now, which of 
these proposals best suits you? I urge the last.” 

“That is infamous /” she exclaimed, rising to her feet, 
“infamous! How dare you, Alexis—how dare you sug- 
gest so monstrous, so revolting a proposition ?” 

He regarded her excitement with undisguised scorn. 
‘‘Infamous ? monstrous? ” he repeated, mockingly. “Did 
I not beg you to reserve your comments? [I call ita 
singularly disinterested offer !—amiable, when contrasted 
with the way husbands conduct themselves in the journals 
and romances. Treat the matter seriously—and without 
heroics; for adopt one of these three proposals you in 
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evitably must. As I said, I rather urge the last one. But 
pray go or stay, whichever you elect.” He shrugged his 
shoulders in indifference. It is to be doubted whether 
he was any longer entirely conscious of what he said or 
did. Alexis von Gravenhorst, jovial, careless, interested 
in his beautiful estate, secure and proud in the love of his 
wife and the companionship of his friend, might be said to 
have died the night before, when, grasping the packet of 
letters in his hand, he had fallen to the floor of his wife's 
boudoir, overhead. 

Nadine gave a derisive little laugh, the ghost of a laugh. 
“TI will give you no heroics, then,” she answered. “I 
w.ll try to consider your three proposals critically enough 
toplease you. And you may be certain of one thing, Alexis; 
our play is played out. Ithas not been avery long play. I 
neither admit nor deny Moritz Reisse’s part init. I may 
dissent from your advice now. But stay at your side a 
day longer than I can help, I willnot. My God! how bored, 
how intolerably bored have I been these years! I wonder 
you haven’t discovered it! Do not think I am likely to 
let slip the first opportunity that has come to me for 
an effectual relief? Such men as you—” 

“Such men asI?” Alexis repeated. ‘Well, goon; let 
me hear your observations on such men as I. They must 
be valuableand interesting. But, by-the-by, let me ask you, 
for what reason, in God’s name, did you marry such a man 
as 1?” 

‘Because such a man as you had money and a title—of 
course,” she answered, sharply, leaning upon the back of 
the chair beside her and surveying him with undisguised 
contempt. “You were not my lover. You were my 
opportunity. Nothing more. I never loved you. 
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now. 

“No, I never did,” she resumed, with audacious frank- 
ness. ‘ My early training was not of a sort to teach me to 
appreciate the moral excellences of your type. Oh, I tell 
you that to study them day by day, week by week, has 
given me as much ennui as to sit and look out of my window 
at some snowy mountain-peak. I abhor winter land- 
scapes. As for—for Reisse—I didlove him. Yes. I say 
it openly to you. I never forgot him, though I had sense 
enough to see the folly of marrying a man situated as he 
was, in time to—”’ She interrupted herself, and mur- 
mured something in French. 

She had recalled the shattered faculties of Alexis, His 
forehead contracted. He leaned forward toward her. 

“ Did you know that it could be nobody but he, when [ 
spoke of bringing him to Gravenhorst? I give you tho 
benefit of any shadow of doubt that may be available.” 

“You need not. I knew it, of course. Certainly.” 

“You expected the course of thingsto run about as it 
has ?” 

About as it has,” she returned, calmly. 

“Then you not only acted, but you premeditated your 
own share in it?” 

“J suppose so.” Her indifferent tone plainly was not 
feigned. “ Yes.” 

«You assume—all your responsibility ? ” 

“ T assume—my responsibility—and all his. If he were 
other than he is I should go further and wish to assume 
his punishment. But, to tell the truth, 1 do not think he 
is worth it. As I now regard him—no—decidedly no.” 

“Not worth it? And yet you loved him and love him, 
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and have cast yourself and me, your purity, your good- 
name and mine, at his feet !” 

“Yes, in spite of that—or anything else. JI am a wo- 
man born to love perversely. Even now I love him—oh, 
yes !—vastly more than I do, or ever could, love you. 
But then, you see, love with me is a relative term. I 
am not sure I can love.” She half laughed again. “I 
always knew he was not worth it, from some standpoints 
that I know about just as well as you and the rest of the 
world, though I may not trouble myself to do much out- 
looking from them. Moritz Reisse, musician and com- 
poser, is at best—well, what he was and is and what his 
kind are. Let us waste no more time in analyzing him. 
Your three proposals need all I have. I have dismissed 
only one choice.” 

A ringing bell echoed in the hall. He started violently. 
“That is—your lover!” he exclaimed. “Admit him 
yourself. There is nobody else. I leave you. Arrange 
your plans. When they are decided, come upstairs and 
inform me of them—you,” he reiterated. “ His face I 
will never willingly look upon again. That alone now I 
could not well endure.” 

Alexis turned abruptly and walked noiselessly from the 
room. She followed him into the hallway. He was 
mounting firmly the long staircase. She stood at the foot 
and followed the square-shouldered, manly figure with her 
eyes. 

“ Alexis!” she called, obeying some impulse to address 
him before he quite disappeared. 

Alexis halted midway and looked down. 

‘¢ Remember,” came his whisper down to her ears—“ your 
choice !” 

He passed around the landing. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


*¢ The rest is silence.”’ 
Hamlet. 


With Nadine’s unlocking of the door Moritz entered. 
He started back at the sight of her white face. She put 
her finger on her lips and beckoned him to the library. 

“ Alexis knows everything—everything!” came her 
announcement when once within the room. 

Moritz gave a horrified exclamation. ‘The letter? ” 
he asked, staggering into a seat. His eyes fell upon it 
lying with the rest upon the stamped leather of the writ- 
ing-table; the large pocket-book lay besideit. Alexis had 
placed it there before quitting the library. 

“Yes,” said Nadine, without giving him time for further 
ejaculations. “ You must have lost that yesterday ; and, as 
you see, [ had myself taken these from your keeping be- 
fore you left us J beg your pardon. It was a mistake. 
I am punished. We have not a moment to lose in un- 
necessary explanations. Listen to me. 

‘But where is he ?”’ Moritz gasped. He rose to close 
the door. Before he reached it he leaned against the 
wall for support. He seemed scarcely to possess the power 
to stand. Fora moment there was silence. “Where, I 
say, is Alexis? How comes it that—” 

Nadine interrupted him. She had already determined 
to mislead him as to the course she had within these few 
minutes resolved upon. What was so wise, since the 
certainty of her husband’s ruined finances and the end of 
her brilliant social career were manifest? ‘There was 
another alternative besides those Alexis had held out. 
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“Tsay, wait! Listen to me,” she resumed, impatiently. 

He obeyed in trembling confusion and unmanly terror. 
She uttered some hasty sentences. A sudden sound 
checked her. 

“What was that ?” she exclaimed. 

“T heard nothing,” he answered. 

Nadine hurried past him, out of the library, and stood 
listening an instant in the hall. Whatshe had heard she 
was sure came from the conservatory. 

“TJ will be back in an instant. Stay here,” she whis- 
pered. “Somebody—somebody is in the conservatory. I 
heard a sash dropped.” 

He obeyed her, and stood still onthe threshold. Nadine 
ran softly the length of the hall, pushed aside the portiere, 
and opened the door. Within the conservatory, one of 
unusual size, the moon poured its full radiance. Bordered 
by a narrow walk of white gravel and massesof giant-ferns 
and palms was a little grass-plot, with a fountain, crowned 
by astatue, in the centre. Something that she saw, as her 
eyes glanced about seeking the figure of a servant or 
watchman, made her utter another exclamation. The por- 
tiere fell together behind her. She had gone further for- 
ward into the now still conservatory. Moritz left his 
post and followed her. From the steps he saw her kneel- 
ing in the middle of the grass-plot, beside the fountain with 
its tall statue of Truth. <A long, dark object lay before 
her, over which she was crouching. Moritz took some 
trembling steps, chilled the more with horror at each one, 
and came to her side. 

“What—what—who is it?” he asked. 

Alexis lay there—dead. One hand, still warm, retained 
the weapon he had just discharged. His other hand held 
some white objects—two letters. He had ceased to 
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breathe. His regular, harmonious features, not dis- 
figured by a wound that had been instantly fatal, were 
upturned. His lifeless eyes, wide open, seemed to stare 
upward into the face of Truth, and on through the clear 
glass of the roof,into the radiant night-sky. 

Horrified beyond expression, Moritz uttered a cry, and 
then gasped as the certainty of what was before him 
became clear. “My God! my God! he is dead—dead ! 
He has killed himself!” he repeated. 

Nadine turned to him, half rising. ‘“ Yes—he is 
dead,” she said, in a tone of angry bewilderment that con- 
tained no particular accent of grief. “ And—and you and 
I—we live.” 

He would have touched Alexis’ wrist. Nadine leaned 
forward and struck away his hand from that of the dead. 

‘Neither must J touch him!” she exclaimed, in an 
angry voice. “Getup! Follow me quickly.” 

Moritz obeyed. As they turned a rose in her hair was 
loosened. It fell, striking the dead man sharply on the 
mouth. She put her hand to her head—noticed the flower 
fallen, but did not offer to move it. Therose slipped from 
Alexis’ lips to the moss. The crimson petals stained them- 
selves a deeper crimson by that in which they now rested. 
It was an allegory, a colophon ! 

Moritz followed her from the spot. She remounted 
quickly the stone steps. They stood in the library again. 
Then he noticed that she held in her hand the letters 
she had taken from the hand of Alexis. Moritz looked 
over her shoulder as she read, holding them tightly in her 
wax-like fingers. ‘The first seemed to be but a blank 
card, unenclosed. On it was written in a firm hand: 


«To Paris and Helen. I am true to my philosophy. 
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Do you remember it? Menelaus kills himself. Destroy 
this with the rest. You are secure.” ; 


The second was a sheet in an envelope, unsealed. It 
was directed to Nadine: 


“I cannot face poverty and give up Gravenhorst. The 
ruin of the Bank is my ruin. A. von G.” 


Nothing more. Not an allusion, not a syllable, betray- 
ing the shameful secret of false wife and false friend, which 
alone had brought him to this end. No maledictions, not 
even a reproach! Both letters, unquestionably, had been 
prepared hours before, in quiet readiness for the event—in 
strange self-sacrifice as well as in unspeakable bitterness 
of spirit. 

Nadine drew in her breath sharply. She threw the 
second letter down. “Quick!” she exclaimed, “give me 
those yonder! Each one. Be careful! He is right! 
Our secret is safe—it is safe, thanks to him.” 

She pushed the other letters and the note addressed 
“To Paris and Helen ” into the grate, where a few embers 
still smouldered. She held a candle beneath them. In a 
moment all were ashes. She rose and turned again to 
Moritz. 

“Took!” she said, pointing to them. “I say with 
him, our secret is safe! Do you not understand? For 
your sake, lam not sorry! This other letter I will re- 
place. Now listen to me. Did any soul know of your 
coming here to-night ?” 

“No,” he replied, tremblingly. “I do not think it 
possible anyone could. I obeyed his wish—” 

Nadine interrupted him. “Very good!” she continued, 
hurriedly. “You must quit this house at once! The 
servants cannot return for an hour or so yet. In any 
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event, this—unexpected thing can hardly become known 
to any, except us two, before morning.” 

“Quit this house now!” he cried. “You are mad! 
Lost we may be! Lost, then, we will be together! I 
have borne my part; I will bear it still What will you 
do? In spite of this letter here,-in spite of the destruc- 
tion of those yonder, there will be examinations. You 
will be interrogated, I shall be—” 

“Evidently you are not thinking of what you say,” she 
returned, looking calmly into his blanched face and terri- 
fied eyes. “TI see, at least, if you do not, how all has been 
provided for, taken into consideration, by him. I cannot 
stop now to discuss it. One thing only is an absolute 
necessity. You must go at once, without losing an in- 
stant. Oh, once more, I beg you to trust everything to 
me! J tell you, I foresee all that must be done. I am 
fully equal to it. You would hinder, not help. You 
presence will ruin all. Have you lost confidence in my 
resources ?” she added, irritably. “I thought not. I 
will find means of communicating with you to-morrow, 
I tell you. Go! Go! Another moment here, and you 
may undo yourself and me!” 

Bewildered, mute, Moritz nodded his head. He seized 
the recovered pocket-book, concealed it safely in his dress 
and hurried behind Nadine through the hall. 

‘¢ Wait—be careful of your shadow on the door,” she 
whispered, as the light fell upon him. She looked at him 
as he drew his cloak around him. Their eyes met an 
instant—for the last time. 

‘ Gas-light and alarm are curiously unbecoming to you,” 
she said; and then added, mockingly, “Your eyes seem 
to accuse me as the chief promoter of all this. Eh?” 
He said nothing, and as with his glove. “Well— 
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I once expected to combat such a stigma, and successfully. 
But now it seems scarcely worth while, after all. Let it 
pass. As you will!” He placed his hand upon the door. 
“You will hear from me early to-morrow,” she added. 
‘Have no fear.” | 

Nadine bolted the doors noiselessly at his back. Moritz 
glided down the black side of the street, and, meeting no 
one, safely crossed the Park. He gained his own lodgings 
unrecognized at last. 

Nadine, when he was gone, walked into the library, 
Thank heaven, no sign of the servants yet, nor likely to 
be! She sat motionless for a while, in an arm-chair near 
the door. All at once she roso with a start, hurried about, 
extinguished the lights,and shut the door behind her. She 
went softly upstairs. Ten minutes later she descended. 
All the time she had held in her hand the one letter 
remaining of the two Alexis had written. She put out the 
hall chandelier, first glancing at her face and toilette in 
the mirror beside the clock and arranging a stray lock of 
her wonderful hair. The clock was just upon the stroke 
of eleven. She drew her white cloak about her, glided 
to the conservatory door, and passed within, closing it 
carefully after her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


‘* Like an old tale still, which will have matter to rehearse, 


though credit be asleep and not an ear open.”’ 
Winter’s Tale. 





Tue next morning B was electrified with the news 
of the suspension of the Bank. An hour later succeeded 
the shocking intelligenca that Count Alexis von Graven- 
horst, so largely interested in the concern, had taken his 
own life in consequence of its downfall, and that his beau. 
tiful wife, the Countess Nadine, arriving home late from 
the concert of the preceding evening (and undoubtedly 
losing her reason at the discovery), had poisoned herself, 
alone, in the empty dwelling. The body of the Countess 
was discovered lying beside that of her husband. In his 
hand was a letter he had directed to her, signed ‘A. von 
G.,” declaring his motive for committing his desperate 
act. 

There was an immediate investigation. But nothing 
further was developed. The melancholy affair seemed 
quite explainable by explicit testimony from the dead. A 
couple of visitors from the Bank in the morning, and the 
servants busy about the house throughout the day, also 
bore witness to Alexis’ strange appearance and manner 
during the last twenty-four hours of his life. 

Moritz Reisse was not even summoned officially to throw 
any light upon matters. It was understood that he had 
not even seen his unhappy friend after tho rehearsal in 
the Singschule, when Von Gravenhorst stood at his side, 
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alert and cheerful, evidently as yet unacquainted with the 
extent and certainty of his approaching financial ruin. 
Even old Riemann’s vague interrogations as to the return 
of the pocket-book were satisfied by a reply from Moritz 
himself. 

Marshal Calenberg, true to his resolution, breathed no 
syllable of his own very confused suspicions, out of respect 
for the honor of the young nobleman whom he had known 
and admired, as he had his father before him. Some years 
later the Marshal became tolerably assured, from certain 
accidental discoveries elsewhere, that some of his suspicions 
at the time had been more or less correct. Nevertheless, 
he always held his peace. Elsa Ehlert, who possibly 
divined matters better than anyone else, likewise kept her 
lips sealed forever. 

She never saw Moritz Reisse again, except in passing. 
Reisse did not go to Berlin that winter. Immediately after 
the tragedy he quitted B , apparently overcome by the 
frightful conclusion of his friendship with the Von Graven- 
horsts. He seldom spoke of them. He returned to south- 
ern Italy and came north no more, forwarding the score of 
his * Paris and Helen” to Manager X. in Berlin, and 
breaking that part of his contract which called for its 
production under his own personal supervision. In conse- 
quence of this change, certain difficulties arose relative to 
bringing it out. They ended in the consigning of the 
opera score to the dusty shelves of the Opera, and Elsa 
Ehlert made her appearance in a work from another 
pen. Some years later, the autograph and only MS. of 
“Paris and Helen” was accidentally burnt, with some 
worthless material, in the Opera library; and thus no one 
ever again heard a note of the genuine masterpiece that 
Moritz Reisse wrote during the summer of 185— at Gra- 
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venhorst. He composed little or nothing more after that 
summer. Instead, he travelled, and at last devoted himself 
to conducting and managing an important lyric theatre 
in the South. Elsa heard only occasional rumors of him, 
here and there; until, at last, came the news of his having 
been killed by a Sicilian nobleman, whose jealousy he had 
managed to excite. Such was the end of the composer of 
“Prinz Max,” and “ Paris and Helen.” 

Elsa Ehlert sang throughout the length and breadth of 
her native land, and’ made unto herself a reputation once 
wide there, but already forgotten, like that of so many of her 
sister singers, whose tuneful voices have echoed sweetly in 
their day, grown mute, and passed out of memory, to bo 
recalled now only by veterans in opera-going, or in the 
pages of musical encyclopedias. She left the stage early 
and quietly ; and, not long afterward, died, during a visit 
to some professional friends in Stockholm. 

She never married. The world knew that many an hon- 
orable and wealthy alliance was tendered her. But no— 
she moved through her brief career, calm, passionless, save 
when on the stage, apparently an artist whose heart was 
incapable of loving anything except her art. And so she 
always said. 

She rarely sang in the “ Prinz Max” after thatyear. It 
no longer suited her voice, she said ; and, long ago, her rdle 
of Zatime passed into oblivion with the rest of Reisse’s 
opera. Its score, never performed, is to-day in the private 
collection of a well-known and wealthy amateur of Leipsic. 

A year before Elsa left B for the last time, she heard 
of the marriage of her former lover, Johann Steins, to his 
once relentless opponent, Bertha Grauschimmel. Such re- 
venges upon opinion and circumstance doth the whirligig 
of time bring in! 

In B and certain other localities, older society still 
alludes now and then to the melancholy death of Von 
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Gravenhorst and his wife—“in her despair and anguish,” 
as one of the leading fashionable journals expressed it. The 
weeks succeeding it fully justified the statement in Alexis’ 
note that “the ruin of the Bank was his ruin;” making clear 
the impossibility of saving honorably any sufficient portion 
of his wealth from the shipwreck of the concern. The 
Bank did not recover, and went out of existence, with 
financial degringolade all around it. Gravenhorst event- 
ually passed, with everything else, to relatives in Ber- 
lin. The lonely country house remained shut up for 
years; until, with the death of his Highness, the suc- 
ceeding Duke purchased it. It is now occasionally 
occupied as a Court summer residence. The beautiful 
music-room, however, was burnt down in a thunder storm, a 
year or so subsequent to its new ownership, and no other 
one has since been built. The beauty and talents of the 
Countess Nadine, and her passionate attachment to her 
husband, are always part of the story when the former 
owner of the place is named or the site of the destroyed 
music-room pointed out; especially if the narrator is the 
Duke, who is, it may be added, as profound a believer as 
his father in the beautifully concordant relations between 
music and ethics, and a warm expatiator on the value of 
art as a supreme factor in moral civilization. 


THY END. 
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